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ISS SOPHIA JACKSON, in the State of Illinois, was a 
beautiful girl, and had a devoted lover, Ephraim Slade, a 
merchant’s clerk. Their attachment was sullenly permitted by 
Miss Jackson’s parents, but not encouraged: they thought she 
might look higher. 

Sophia said, ‘ Why, la! he was handsome and good, and loved 
her, and was not that enough ?’ 

They said, ‘No; to marry Beauty, a man ought to be rich.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Sophy, ‘he is on the way to it; he is in a mer- 
chant’s office.’ 

‘It is a long road, for he is only a clerk.’ 

The above is a fair specimen of the dialogue, and conveys as 
faint an idea of it as specimens generally do. 

All this did not prevent Ephraim and Sophia from spending 
many happy hours together. 

But presently another figure came on the scene—Mr. Jona- 
than Clarke. He took a fancy to Miss Jackson, and told her parents 
so, and that she was the wife for him, if she was disengaged. 
They said, ‘ Well, now, there was a young clerk after her, but the 
man was too poor to marry her.’ 

Now, Mr. Jonathan Clarke was a wealthy speculator; so, on that 
information, he felt superior, and courted her briskly. She com- 
plained to Ephraim. ‘ The idea of their encouraging that fat fool 
to think of me!’ said she. She called him old, though he was but 
thirty; and turned his person and sentiments into ridicule, though, 
in the opinion of sensible people, he was a comely man, full of good 
sense and sagacity. 
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Mr. Clarke paid her compliments. Miss Jackson laughed, and 
reported them to Slade in a way to make him laugh too. 

Mr. Clarke asked her to marry him. She said no; she was too 
young to think of that. She told Ephraim she had flatly refused 
him. 

Mr.Clarke made herpresents. She refused the first, and blushed, 
but was prevailed on to accept. She accepted the second and the 
third without first refusing them. 

She did not trouble Ephraim Slade with any portion of this 
detail. She was afraid it might give him pain. 

Clarke wooed her so warmly that Ephraim got jealous and un- 
happy. He remonstrated. Sophia cried, and said it was all her 
parents’ fault—forcing the man upon her. 

Clarke was there every day. Ephraim scolded. Sophia was 
cross. They parted in anger. Sophia went home and snubbed 
Clarke. Clarke laughed and said,‘ Take your time.’ He stuck 
there four hours. She came round, and was very civil. 

Matters progressed. Ephraim always unhappy. Clarke always 
jolly. Parents in the same mind. 

Clarke urged her to name the day. 

‘ Never!’ 

Urged her again. 

* Next year.’ 

Urged her again before her parents. They put in their word. 
* Sophy, don’t trifle any longer. You are overdoing it.’ 

‘There, there, do what you like with me,’ said the girl; ‘I am 
miserable !’ and ran out, crying. 

Clarke and parents laughed, and stayed behind, and settled the 
day. 

When Sophy found they had settled the day, she sent for 
Ephraim, and told him with many tears. ‘Oh!’ said she, * you 
little know what I have suffered this six months.’ 

‘My poor girl!’ said Ephraim. ‘ Let us elope, and end it.’ 

‘What! My parents would curse me!’ 

‘Oh, they would forgive us in time!’ 

‘Never. You don’t know them. No, my poor Ephraim, we 
are unfortunate. We can never be happy together. We must bow. 
I should die if this went on much longer.’ 

‘ You are a fickle, faithless jade!’ cried Ephraim in agony. 

‘God forgive you, dear!’ said she, and wept silently. 

Then he tried to comfort her. Then she put her arm round 
his neck, and assured him she yielded to constraint, but her heart 
could never forget him; she was more unhappy than he, and 
always should be, 
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They parted, with many tears on both sides, and she married 
Clarke. At her earnest request Slade kept away from the ceremony ; 
by that means she was not compelled to wear the air of a victim, 
but could fling the cloak of illusory happiness and gaiety over 
her aching heart; and she did it, too. She was as gay a bride as 
had been seen for some years in those parts. 

Ephraim Slade was very unhappy. However, after a bit, he 
comprehended the character of Sophia Clarke, née Jackson, and 
even imitated her. She had gone in for money, and so did he: 
only, on the square—a detail she had omitted. Years went on; 
he became a partner in the house, instead of a clerk. The girls 
set their caps at him. But he did not marry. Mrs. Clarke ob- 
served this, and secretly approved. Say she had married, that 
was no reason why he should. Justice des femmes ! 

Now you will observe that by all the laws of fiction Mrs. Clarke 
ought to have learned to her cost that money does not bring 
happiness, and ought to have been miserable, especially whenever 
she encountered the pale face of him whose love she valued too 
late. 

Well, she broke all those laws, and went in for Life as it is. 
She was happier than most wives. Her husband was kind, but not 
doting; a gentle master, but no slave ; and she liked it. She 
had two beautiful children, and they helped fill her life. Her 
husband’s gold smoothed her path, and his manly affection strewed 
it with flowers. She was not passionately devoted to him, but 
still, by the very laws of nature, the wife was fonder of Jonathan 
than the maid had ever been of Ephraim; not but what the latter 
remaining unmarried tickled her vanity, and so completed her 
content. 

She passed six years in clover, and the clover in full bloom all 
the time. Nevertheless, gilt happiness is apt to get a rub sooner 
or later; Clarke had losses one upon another, and at last told her 
he was done for; he must go back to California and make another 
fortune. ‘ Lucky the old folks made me settle a good lump on 
you, said he. ‘ You are all right, and the children.’ 

Away went stout-hearted Clarke, and left his wife behind. He 
knew the country, and went at all in the ring, and began to 
remake money fast. 

His letters were not very frequent, nor models of conjugal love, 
but they had good qualities; one was their contents—a draft on 
New York. 

Some mischievous person reported that he was often seen about 
with the same lady ; but Mrs. Clarke did not believe that, the re- 
mittances being regular. 
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But presently both letters and remittances ceased. Then she 
believed the worst, and sent a bitter remonstrance. 

She received no reply. 

Then she wrote a bitterer one, and, for the first time since their 
union, cast Ephraim Slade in his teeth. ‘There he is,’ said she, 
‘unmarried to this day, for my sake.’ 

No reply even to this. 

She went to her parents, and told them how she was used. 

They said they had foreseen it—that being a lie some people 
think it necessary to deliver themselves of before going seriously 
into any question—and then, after a few pros and cons, they bade 
her observe that her old lover, Ephraim Slade, was a rich man, a man 
unmarried evidently for her sake; and if she was wise, she would 
look that way, and get rid of a mock husband, who was probably 
either dead or false, and, in any case, had deserted her. 

‘But what am I to do?’ said Mrs. Clarke, affecting not to 
know what they were driving at. 

‘Why, sue for a divorce.’ 

‘Divorce Jonathan! Think of it! He is the father of my 
children, and he was a good husband to me all the time he was 
with me. It is all that nasty California.’ And she began to cry. 

The old people told her she must take people as they were, not 
as they had been; and it was no fault. of hers, nor California’s, if 
her husband was a changed man. 

In short, they pressed her hard to sue for a divorce, and let 
Slade know she was going to do it. 

But the woman was still handsome and under thirty, and was 
not without a certain pride and delicacy that grace her sex even 
when they lack the more solid virtues. ‘No,’ said she, ‘I will 
never go begging to any man. [I'll not let Ephraim Slade think I 
divorced my husband just to get him. Tl part with Jonathan, 
since he has parted with me, and after that I will take my chance, 
Ephraim Slade ? he is not the only man in the world with eyes in 
his head.’ 

So she sued for a divorce, and got it quite easy. Divorce is 
beautifully easy in the West. 

When she was free, she had no longer any scruple about 
Ephraim. He lived at a town seven miles from her. She hada 
friend in that town. She paid her a visit. She let the other 
lady into her plans, and secured her co-operation. Mrs, X—— 
set it abroad that Mrs. Clarke was a widow; and, from one to 
another, Ephraim Slade was given to understand that a visit from 
him would be agreeable. 


‘Will it?’ said Ephraim. ‘Then I'll go.’ 
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He called on her, and was received with a sweet, pensive tender- 
ness. ‘Sit down, Ephraim—Mr. Slade,’ said she, softly and 
tremulously, and left the room. She had scarcely cleared it, when 
he heard her tell the female servant, with a sharp, imperious tone, 
to admit no other visitors. It did not seem the same voice. She 
came back to him melodious. ‘The sight of you after so many 
years upset me,’ said she. Then, after a pause and a sigh, *‘ You 
look well.’ 

‘Oh, yes! Iam all right. We are neither of us quite so young 
as we were, you know.’ 

‘No, indeed’ (with another sigh). ‘Well, dear friend, I 
suppose you have heard. I am punished, you see, for my want of 
courage and fidelity. I have always been punished. But you 
could not know that. Perhaps, after all, you have been the 
happier of the two. I am sure I hope you have.’ 

‘Well, Pll tell you, Mrs. Clarke,’ said he, in open manly tones. 

She stopped him. ‘ Please don’t call me Mrs. Clarke, when I 
have parted with the name for ever.’ (Sotto voce.) ‘Call me 
Sophia.’ 

‘ Well, then, Sophia, I’ll tell you the truth. When you jilted 
me——’ 

‘Oh!’ 


‘And married Cl who shall I say? Well, then, married 


another, because he had got more money than I had j 


‘No, no. Ephraim, it was all my parents. But I will try and 
bear your reproaches. Go on.’ 

‘ Well, then, of course I was awfully cut up. I was wild. I 
got a six-shooter to kill you and the other.’ 

‘I wish you had, said she. She didn’t wish anything of the 
kind. 

‘I am very glad I didn’t, then. I dropped the six-shooter, and 
took to the moping and crying line.’ 

‘Poor Ephraim !’ 

‘Oh, yes! I went through all the changes, and ended as other 
men do.’ 

‘ And how is that ?’ 

‘Why, by getting over it.’ 

‘What! you have got over it?’ 

‘Lord, yes! long ago.’ 

‘Oh, in—deed!’ said she bitterly. Then with sly incredulity, 
‘ How is it you have never married ?’ 

‘Well, Pll tell you. When I found that money was every- 
thing with you girls, I caleulated to go in for money too. So I 
speculated, like —the other, and made money. But when I had 
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once begun to taste money-making, somehow I left off troubling 
about women. And, besides, I know a great many people, and I 
look coolly on, and what I see in every house has set me against 
marriage. Most of my married friends envy me, and say so. I 
don’t envy any one of them, and don’t pretend to. Marriage! it 
is a bad institution. You have got clear of it, I hear. All the 
better for you. I mean to take a shorter road: I won’t ever get 
into it.’ 

This churl then, who had drowned hot passion in the waves of 
time, and, instead of nursing a passion for her .all his days, had 
been hugging celibacy as man’s choicest treasure, asked her coolly 
if there was anything he could do for her. Could he be of service 
in finding out investments, etc., or could he place either of the 
boys in the road to wealth? Instead of hating these poor children 
like a man, he. seemed all the more inclined to serve them that 
their absent parent had secured him the sweets of celibacy. 

She was bursting with ire, but had the self-restraint to thank 
him, though very coldly, and to postpone all discussion of that kind 
to a future time. Then he shook hands with her and left her. 

She was wounded to the core. It would have been very hard 
to wound her heart as deeply as this interview wounded her 
pride. . 

She sat down and shed tears of mortification. 

She was aroused from that condition by a letter in a well-known 
hand. She opened it, all in a flutter: 

‘My pear Sopuy,—You are a nice wife, you are! Here I have 
been slaving my life out for you, and shipwrecked, and nearly dead 
with a fever, and coming home rich again, and I asked you just to 
come from Chicago to New York to meet me, that have come all 
the way from China and San Francisco, and it is too much trouble. 
Did you ever hear of Lunham’s dog that was so lazy he leaned 
against the wall to bark ? It is very disheartening to a poor fellow 
that has played a man’s part for you and the children. Now be a 
good girl, and meet me at Chicago to-morrow evening at 6 P.M. 
For if you don’t, by thunder! Ill take the children and absquatu- 
late with them to Paris, or somewhere. I find the drafts on New 
York I sent from China have never been presented. Reckon by 
that you never got them. Has that raised your dander? Well, it 
is not my fault ; so put on your bonnet, and come and meet 

‘ Your affectionate husband, 
‘ JONATHAN CLARKE. 

‘I sent my first letter to your father’s house. I send this to 
your friend, Mrs. X . 





Mrs. Clarke read this in such a tumult of emotions that her 
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mind could not settle a moment on one thing. But when she had 
read it, the blood in her beating veins began to run cold. 

What on earth should she do? fall to the ground between two 
stools? No; that was a man’s trick, and she was a woman, every 
inch. 

She had not any time to lose, so she came to a rapid conclusion. 
Her acts will explain better than comments. She dressed, packed 
up one box, drove to the branch station, and got to Chicago. She 
bought an exquisite bonnet, took private apartments at a hotel, 
and employed an intelligent person to wait for her husband at the 
station, and call out his name, and give him a card, on which 
was written— 

























‘ Mrs. Jonathan Clarke, 


At the X- Hotel.’ 





» his done, she gave her mind entirely to the decoration of her 
person. . 

The ancients, when they had done anything wrong, and wanted 
to be forgiven, used to approach their judges with dishevelled hair 
and shabby clothes—sordidis vestibus. 

This poor, shallow woman, unenlightened by the wisdom of the 
ancients, thought the nicer a woman looked, the likelier a man 
would be to forgive her, no matter what. So she put on her best 
silk dress, and her new French hat bought on purpose, and made 
her hair very neat, and gave her face a wash and a rub that added 
colour. She did not rouge, because she calculated she should have to 
cry before the end of the play, and crying hard over rouge makes 
channels. 

When she was as nice as could be, she sat down to wait for her 
divorcé ; she might be compared to a fair spider which has spread 
her web to catch a wasp, but is sorely afraid that, when he does 
come, he will dash it all to ribbons. 

The time came and passed. Anexpected character is always as 
slow to come as a watched pot to boil. 

At last there was a murmur on the stairs; then a loud, hearty 
voice; then a blow at the door—you could not call it a tap—and 
in burst Jonathan Clarke, brown as a berry, beard a foot long, genial 
and loud, open heart, Californian manners. 

At sight of her he gave a hearty ‘Ah!’ and came at her witha 
rush to clasp her to his manly bosom, and knocked over a little cane 
chair gilt. 

The lady, quaking internally, and trembling from head to foot, 
received him like the awful Siddons, with one hand nobly extended, 
forbidding his profane advance. ‘A word first, if you please, sir.’ 
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Then Clarke stood transfixed, with one foot advanced, and his 
arms in the air, like Ixion, when Juno turned cloud. 

‘ You have ordered me to come here, sir, and you have no longer 
any right to order me: but I am come, you see, to tell you my 
mind. What! do you really think a wife is to be deserted and 
abandoned, most likely for some other woman, and then be whistled 
back into her place like a dog! No man shall use me so! 

‘Why, what is the row? has a mad dog bitten you, ye cantan- 
kerous critter ?’ 

‘Not a letter for ten months, that is the matter!’ cried Mrs. 
Clarke, loud and aggressive. 

‘That is not my fault. I wrote three from China, and sent you 
two drafts on New York.’ 

‘It is easy to say so: I don’t believe it.’ (Louder and aggres- 
siver. ) 

Clarke (bawling in his turn). ‘I don’t care whether you 
believe it or not. Nobody but you calls Jony Clarke a liar,’ 

Mrs. Clarke (competing in violence). ‘I believe one thing, 
that you were seen all about San Francisco with a lady. “T'was to 
her you directed my letters and drafts: that is how I lost them. 
It is always the husband that is in fault, and not the post.’ (Very 
amicably all of a sudden:) ‘ How long were you in California after 
you came back from China?’ 

‘Two months.’ 

* How often did you write in that time?’ (Sharply.) 

‘Well, you see, I was always expecting to start for home.’ 

‘You never wrote once.’ (Very loud.) 

‘ That was the reason.’ 

‘ That and the lady.’ (Screaming aloud.) 

‘Stuff! Give me a kiss, and no more nonsense.’ 

(Solemnly :) ‘That I shall never do again. Husbands must be 
taught not to trifle with their wives’ affections in this cruel way.’ 
(Tenderly:) ‘Oh, Jonathan, how could you abandonme? What 
could you expect? Iam not old, I am not ugly.’ 

‘D n it all, if you have been playing any games! ’—and 
he felt at the back of his neck for a bowie-knife.—Californian 
instincts ! 

‘Sir!’ said the lady in an awful tone, that subjugated the 
monster directly. 

‘Well, then,’ said he sullenly, ‘don’t talk nonsense. Please 
remember we are man and wife.’ 

Mrs. Clarke (very gravely). ‘Jonathan, we are not !’ 

‘Damnation! what do you mean ?’ 

‘If you are going into a passion, I won’t tell you anything; I 
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hate to be frightened. What language the man has picked up— 
in California ! ’ ; 

‘Well, that’s neither here nor there, You go on.’ 

‘ Well, Jonathan, you know I have always been under the in- 
fluence of my parents. It was at their wish I married you.’ 

‘That is not what you told me at the time.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I did! only you have forgotten. Well, when no word 
came from you for so many months, my parents were indignant, 
and they worked upon me so and pestered me so—that—Jonathan, 
we are divorced.’ 

The actress thought this was a good point to cry at, and cried 
accordingly. 

Jonathan started at the announcement, swore a heartful, and 
then walked the room in rage and bitterness. ‘ So, then,’ said he, 
* you leave the woman you love, and the children whose smiles are 
your heaven; you lead the life of a dog for them, and when you 
come back, by God, the wife of your bosom has divorced you, just 
because a letter or two miscarried! That outweighs all you have 
done and suffered for her. Oh! you are crying, are you? What! 
you have given up facing it out, and laying the blame on me, have 
you ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; I find you were not to blame: it was—my 
parents.’ 

‘Your parents! Why, you are not a child, are you? You are 
the parent of my children, you little idiot: have you forgotten 
that ?’ 

‘No. Oh! oh! oh! I have acted hastily, and very, very 
wrong.’ 

‘ Come, that is a good deal fora pretty woman to own. There, 
dry your eyes, and let us order dinner.’ 

‘ What, dine with you ?’ 

‘ Why, d—n it, it is not the first time by a few thousand.’ 

‘ La, Jonathan, I should like; but I mustn’t.’ 

‘ Why not ?’ 

‘I should be compromised.’ 

‘ What, with me?’ 

‘Yes; with any gentleman. Do try and realise the situation, 
dear. I am a single woman.’ 

Good Mr. Clarke—from California—delivered a string of curses 
so rapidly that they all ran into what Sir Walter calls a ‘ clishma- 
claver,? even as when the ringers clash and jangle the church 
bells. 

Mrs. Clarke gave him time; but as soon as he was in a state 
to listen quietly, compelled him to realise her situation. ‘ You 
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see,’ said she, ‘I am obliged to be very particular now. Delicacy 
demands it. You remember poor Ephraim Slade?’ 

‘ Your old sweetheart. Confound him! has he been after you 
again ?’ 

‘ Why, Jonathan, ask yourself. He has remained unmarried 
ever since; and when he heard I was free, of course he entertained 
hopes; but I kept him at a distance ; and so (tenderly and regret- 
fully) I must you. I am a single woman.’ 

‘ Look me in the face, Sophy. You won’t dine with me ?’ 

‘Td give the world; but I mustn’t, dear.’ 

‘ Not if I twist your neck round—darling—if you don’t ?’ 

‘No, dear. You shall kill me, if you please. But I am a 
respectable woman, and I will not brave the world. But I know I 
have acted rashly, foolishly, ungratefully, and deserve to be killed. 
KILL ME, DEAR—you'll forgive me then.’ With that, she knelt 
down at his feet, crossed her hands over his knees, and looked up 
sweetly in his face with brimming eyes, waiting, yea, even request- 
ing, to be killed. 

He looked at her with glistening eyes. ‘ You cunning hussy !’ 
said he ; ‘ you know I would not hurt a hair of your head! What 
is to be done? I tell you what it is, Sophy; I have lived three 
years without a wife, and that is enough. I won’t live any longer 
so—no, not aday. It shall be you, or somebody else. Ah! what 
is that ?—-a bell. I'll ring, and order one. I’ve got lots of money. 
They are always to be had for that, you know.’ 

‘Oh, Jonathan! don’t talk so. It isscandalous. Howcan you 
get a wife all in a minute—by ringing?’ 

‘If I can’t, then the town crier can. I'll hire him.’ 

‘For shame!’ 

‘ How is it to be, then? You that are so smart in dividing 
couples, you don’t seem to be very clever in bringing ’em together 
again.’ 

‘It was my parents, Jonathan, not me. Well, dear, I always 
think when people are in a difficulty, the best thing is to go to 
some very good person for advice. Now, the best people are the 
clergymen. There is one in this street, No.18. Perhaps he could 
advise us.’ 

Jonathan listened gravely for a little while, before he saw 
what she was at; but, the moment he caught the idea so slily con- 
veyed, he slapped his thigh and shouted out, ‘You are a sensible 
girl, Come on.’ And he almost dragged her to the clergyman. 
Not but what he found time to order a good dinner in the hall as 
they went. 
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The clergyman was out, but soon found: he remarried them, 
and they dined together man and wife. 

They never mentioned grievances that night; and Jonathan 
said, afterwards, his second bridal was worth a dozen of his first ; 
for the first time she was a child, and had to be courted up hill; 
but the second time she was a woman, and knew what to say to a 


Next day Mr. and Mrs. Clarke went over to 
about in an open carriage for some hours, and did a heap of shop- 
ping. They passed by Ephraim Slade’s place of business much 
oftener than there was any need, and slower. 
Jonathan sat and took it easy. 
She drives to this day. 

And Jonathan takes it easy. 


Echoes. 


TueE blithesome shepherd sings 
His artless songs, 

And Echo’s wandering voice 
The notes prolongs. 

A maiden’s eye strikes mine, 
My cheeks flush red, 

And, like a flower oppressed, 
She droops her head. 


I love the mystic voice 
That back again 

Returns in purer tones 
The shepherd’s strain. 

I love the maid whose soul, 
Reflecting mine, 


Would speak its kindling thoughts 


In ‘looks divine. 





They drove 


It was Mrs. Clarke 
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Beau Feilding at the Old Bailep. 
A CHAPTER OF MANNERS. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Between Truth and Falsehood, Thales of Miletus is said to have 
said—for all his words are lost, and even Mr. G. H. Lewes, to 
whom no scierice is a mystery, and who has written the lives of all 
the philosophers from Thales to Comte, can only quote the Milesian 
at second hand—there is the same difference as that which exists 
between the Eyes and the Ears. Coeteris paribus, it may be 
observed that between the history of a given epoch,and the authorised 
report of a trial at law relating to that epoch, there is as much 
difference as there is between Hearing and Seeing. It is for this 
reason that (being no judge of literary style, and feeling anxious 
only to arrive at a knowledge of veritable things) I continue to 
prefer Howell’s ‘State Trials’ and the ‘ Old Bailey Sessions Papers’ 
to Hume, Smollett, Lyttelton, Rapin, Tindal, Macaulay, Lingard, 
Froude, and Mrs. Markham. Let those who will read ‘ Little 
Arthur’s History of England:’ I would rather pin my faith to the 
Police Reports. I respect the scholars who can take delight in 
the weird legends of the ‘Nibelungen-Lied’ and the exquisite 
fancies of the ‘ Faerie Queene ;’ but give me the ‘ Gazette des 
Tribunaux.’ An exemplary student in the compartment next 
to mine in the British Museum reading-room has just made out a 
ticket for a rare edition of the ‘Romaunt of the Rose;’ but I 
have made bold to trouble the courteous assistant for the ‘ Causes 
Célébres,’ in forty volumes small octavo. 

The men and women who rise up before you—no pale, misty 
phantoms, but solid, breathing, vascular beings, so they seem, 
eoming out of their shrouds of worm-eaten, type-indented paper— 
prevaricate and dissemble, equivocate and lie, in the witness-box, 
in the dock, or at the advocate’s table, just as witnesses and 
prisoners and counsel fence and fib at this instant day; but, next 
to the revelation of the truth, there is nothing so edifying as the 
manifestation of palpable falsehood; and a convicted liar is, from 
many points of view, an interesting and instructive spectacle. 
You ‘ get at’ humanity, as the saying is, in the ‘ Sessions Papers.’ 
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No flowery, no malevolent, and no milk-and-water historian thrusts 
himself forward with his rose-tinted, his yellow-jaundice-smirched, 
or his eclipse-smoked glasses to impede your view of Homo yonder 
— of yourself, O my Uncle—testifying to that which is clearly as 
false as Michelet’s story of Joan of Arc, but very often breaking down 
to exhibit all the meanness and wickedness, all the lust and avarice, 
the cowardice and cruelty that are within the testifier. Or, if there be 
an upright man and pure either on the bench or behind the spikes 
of the clock, he is lustrous very brightly and clearly indeed in the 
report of a trial at the Old Bailey. In that unadorned repro- 
duction of the Talk of human animals, you have, almost, a mirror 
without a flaw. Such is not the case with Parliamentary reports : 
the gentlemen in the gallery strive to do their work honestly, but, 
whether they be conscious of it or not, it is contemporary history 
which they write, and the particulars of history are never trustworthy. 
The reporters are fain to condense, and occasionally to slur, our 
speeches, to bring the great Panjandrums of politics to the front, 
while the poor little Dit mimores from Scotch burghs and elsewhere 
are left to shiver in the background far away from the cheery 
radiance of the footlights. Parliamentary reporters, too, are fain 
to dress up ungrammatical verbiage in grammatical garb ; cough- 
ing, stammering, and ‘ trying back’ are suppressed; the honourable 
gentleman who asserts that the population of Huntingdonshire is 
four hundred millions, that Cape Breton is an arm of the sea, or 
that Charlemagne flourished 800 B.c., is silently corrected. In a 
word, the reporters do their best to avoid writing down Sir John 
Falstatf, M.P. for Berks, an ass; but when that estimable county 
member says a witty thing, they polish and point the bon mot 
that it may read the wittier. This is histury-writing, but it is not 
truth-':tling. Truthis naked, and in my opinion she is to be found 
oftenes: in her most edifying undress in the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ 
I have been led to the conclusions hereinabove expressed through 
some diligent researches which I have been making lately into the 
habits and manners of the curious excrescences of bygone society 
who were known as Beaux, Sparks, Fops, Macaronis, Bucks, Bloods, 
and what not : painted butterflies which, with corking pins transfixing 
their poor little shrivelled carcasses, are yet discoverable, all faded 
and dusty, in out-of-the-way glass cases of which only bookworms 
have the keys. History, naturally (in her purblind, conceited way), 
ignores the Beaux altogether, although they played often a very pro- 
minent part in the transactions of their time ; and even Macaulay, 
the strong-beaked, strong-taloned eagle who, when he could not light 
upon a lamb to carry to his eyrie, did not disdain, time and again, to 
swoop down on such very small deer as conies or field mice, has not 
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much more to say about the most notable Beau of the seventeenth 
century (and the early part of the eighteenth) than that he was a 
worthless fop, married to a duchess who was a great-grandmother. 
The Beau in question was the notorious Robert Feilding, commonly 
called the ‘ Major-General ;’ and it appears to me that he was 
something, and a great deal, more than a fop. The best evidence 
in the world—that of the Central Criminal Court—shows him to 
have been an amazing ruffian, hypocrite, and villain; and it is 
in those aspects that, with a pile of musty folios and dog’s-eared 
pamphlets around me, I am looking admiringly at Beau Feilding 
holding up his rascally hand at the Old Bailey, as the Clerk of 
the Arraigns asks him how he will be tried. Come along and be 
tried by the light of the ‘ Sessions Papers,’ thou bigamous Beau. 
There is no authentic portrait of the Beau extant that I am 
aware of ; although he seems to have been handsome enough, and 
at times to have had money (or the money of other people) enough 
to have sat to Lely or Kneller (the Beau’s life was a long one), or at 
least to Michael Wright, or Edward Ashfield, or Gerard Zoust. An 
elaborate pen-and-ink presentment of Feilding has, indeed, come 
down to us in the ‘Orlando the Fair’ of the ‘ Tatler’—a bitter 
satire on the Beau’s career and character, and the authorship of 
which (in Bohn’s edition of 1842) is ascribed to Steele. The 
lampoon, for it is little more, appeared in the fiftieth number of the 
‘ Tatler, published August 4, 1709; and the writer remarks that 
‘ten lustra and more’ were wholly passed ‘since Orlando first ap- 
peared in the metropolis of this island.’ It was in 1706 that he 
met with that little mischance which led to his appearance at 
Justice Hall; and, assuming that he was at least twenty when he 
first came upon town, he must have been on the verge of seventy 
when he married the great-grandmother Duchess of Cleveland, 
between whom and himself there was consequently no very great 
disparity in age. Steele is enthusiastic as to the Beau’s personal 
endowments. We are told that his descent was noble, his wit 
humorous ; ‘ but to none of these recommendatory advantages was 
his title so undoubted as that of his beauty. His complexion was 
fair, but his countenance manly ; his stature of the tallest, his shape 
the most exact ; and though in all his limbs he had a proportion as 
delicate as we see in the works of the most skilful statuaries, his 
body had a strength and firmness little inferior to the marble of 
which such images are formed.’ This is, indeed, very high eulogium, 
and, to my mind, it establishes a point to which I shall revert by- 
and-by. The ‘Tatler’ goes on to say that the Beau had been in the 
army. A notein ‘ Bohn’ states that ‘ he embarked in the fortunes 
of King James II., who gave him the nomination of colonel, and 
for whom he raised a regiment in his native county of Warwick.’ 
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This assertion is of the loosest, and is probably inaccurate. The 
only period at which the Beau could have ‘ embarked in the fortunes’ 
of King James II. was during the brief time elapsing between the 
landing in England of William of Orange and the flight of James. 
Feilding was a Roman Catholic ; still, he could scarcely have been an 
avowed Jacobite, since we find him openly living in a fine house in 
Pall Mall early in the reign of Anne; and in reality he seems to 
have enjoyed a kind of brevet rank, not as colonel, but as major- 
general, due to his services both in the British army and abroad. 
Steele says, ‘ his exploits in foreign nations and courts have not 
been regularly enough communicated to us to report them with that 
veracity which we profess in our narration.’! Possibly his military 
life abroad had been that of many other soldiers of fortune as good- 
looking and as scampish as he, in the splendidly Bohemian epoch 
during which he ‘flourished.’ From a scrap of internal evidence 
which came out at the Old Bailey, it seems likely that the Beau 
had in his youth served at Tangiers or thereabout. After de- 
scribing his return to England to find that ‘other Beaux born in 
his absence had made it their business to decry his furniture, his 
dress, and his manner,’ Isaac Bickerstaff proceeds to recount that 
‘the Beauteous Villaria became the object of his affection.’ The 
‘ Beauteous Villaria’ was Barbara Villiers, daughter and heiress of 
William, Viscount Grandison, of the Kingdom of Ireland. Glaringly 
notorious in history as Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of 
Cleveland, as the mistress of Charles II. and the paramour of Jacob 
Hall, the rope-dancer—of mille e tre, to boot, indeed—she is de- 
scribed by Bishop Burnet as ‘a woman of great beauty, but enor- 
mously vicious and ravenous ; foolish, but imperious.’ She seems, in 
short, to have possessed all Nell Gwynne’s comeliness and impudence, 
without the wit and the kindliness of heart of that ‘ excellent 
wretch. I find that among the Castlemaine’s titles (patented 
to her in 1670) was that of Baroness of Nonsuch; yet there 
seems to have been plenty of Baronesses and non-Baronesses 
such as she in the exemplary reign to which we owe the Act of 
Parliament for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. She en- 
riched the British peerage with a Duke of Northumberland, a Duke 
of Southampton, and a Duke of Grafton; and in the last-named 
instance a lineal descendant of Charles and Barbara survives to 
make us thank Heaven that we have a House of Lords. The 
profligate hag must have been about sixty-five years of age when 
Handsome Feilding courted, married, swindled, and beat her. The 





















































































































1 The mock gravity of the ‘Tatler’ is here manifestly imitated from the passage 
in Don Quixote in which Cervantes solemnly weighs the evidence regarding the real 
name of his hero: ‘ Pero esto importa poco 4 nuestra cuenta: basta que en la narra- 
cion del no se salga un punto de la verdad.’ 
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first part of Steele’s biography of the Beau concludes with a bit of 
ribaldry from which I have been fain to excise one or two passages 
which might grate fastidiously on prudish modern ears, He is 
supposed to be addressing a crowd of ‘ Britons under the age of 
sixteen, who ‘saw his grandeur and followed his chariot with 
shouts and acclamations.’ They are supposed to be his illegitimate 
children. The Beau bids them go to school, and not lose their time 
by following his wheels. ‘ Hark ye, sirrah with the white hair,’ 
he continues, ‘I am sure you are mine. There is half-a-crown. 
Tell your mother this, with the half-crown I gave her long ago, 
makes five shillings. . . . Why, you young dogs, did you never see 
such a man before?” ‘* Never such a man as you, noble general,’ 
replied a truant from Westminster. ‘ Sirrah, I believe thee. there 
is a crown for thee. Drive on, coachman!’ In the fifty-first 
number of the ‘ Tatler,’ Steele continues and finishes the history of 
Orlando the Fair. The satirist banters the Beau on his assumption 
of martial manners, and describes him as calling for his tea by 
beat of drum, ordering his valet to shave him by sound of trumpet, 
and changing the call to boot and saddle when water was brought 
for his teeth. But presently the poor Beau is pictured on his 
beam ends. ‘An unlucky accident brought to his remembrance 
that one evening he was married before he courted the nuptials of 
Villaria. Several fatal memorandums were produced to revive 
the memory of this accident, and the unhappy lover was for ever 
banished her presence to whom he owed the support of his first 
renown and gallantry. . . . Orlando, therefore, now raves in a 
garret, and calls to his neighbour skies to pity his dolours, and to 
find redress for an unhappy lover.’ And so ends this malicious 
banter, of which, by the way, is made up the bulk of the 
productions of those British essayists of the eighteenth century, 
to the study of whose scandal-magging ephemera we of the nine- 
teenth are bidden to devote our nights and days if we would 
master the art of writing pure and elegant English. 

So much for the Orlando the Fair of the ‘ Tatler ’—an amusing 
enough lampoon, but one that, like a ‘Portrait in Oil’ in the 
‘World, must be taken with a great many grains—I had well-nigh 
said bushels—of salt. Now for the Orlando of reality—the Beau 
of the Old Bailey. 

You have to imagine yourself as a spectator in court at the 
Sessions House on December 4, 1706, when Robert Feilding, Esq., 
is indicted for bigamy in marrying Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, 
his former wife being at the same time living. The prisoner being 
bidden to hold up his hand, to him the Clerk of the Arraigns, 

‘ How sayst thou, Robert Feilding, art thou guilty of this indict- 
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ment, or not guilty ?’ whereto quoth Robert, ‘ Not guilty ;’ and in 
answer to a further question from the Clerk as to how he will 
be tried, he makes the customary reply, ‘By God and my 
country.’ The jury are then sworn; but the prisoner foregoes 
his right of challenge, and they take their places in the box un- 
questioned. In the interests of name-lore, I am always curious 
concerning the nominal elements of old jury-panels; but among the 
appellations of the twelve honest men who sat in judgment on the 
Beau, I can only find two—Joseph Devenish and Thomas Yeamond 
—whose names strike unfamiliarly on the modern ear. The prisoner 
is qualified in the indictment as being late of the parish of St. 
James’s (his residence was in Pall Mall), and he was charged with 
having on the ninth day of November in the year 1705, and in the 
parish aforesaid, taken to wife one Mary Wadsworth, spinster; and 
on the twenty-fifth of the same month of November with having, 
in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (presumably at St. 
Martin’s Church), feloniously and bigamously intermarried with the 
most noble Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland; his former wife, Mary 
Wadsworth, being then alive ; ‘against the Peace of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, her crown and dignity, and the form of the 
statute in that case made and provided.’ Mr. Raymond and 
Sir James Mountague were counsel for the Crown, and the last- 
named learned gentleman drew the attention of the Court to the 
fact that the crime alleged against the prisoner being a felony, he 
was consequently deprived by law of the benefit of the assistance of 
counsel, but not of benefit of clergy in case of conviction; the prac- 
tical result of which appears to me to have been, that the prisoner 
was to be denied the means of showing (through the acumen of his 
counsel) that he might be innocent; but that he was to be pro- 
vided with a means of escaping punishment if he were found guilty. 
Sir Robert Mountague’s elaborate history of the case in his opening 
speech I omit, as I hold it to be better (from the manners-painting 
point of view) to let the witnesses speak for themselves; so let us 
make haste to put Mrs, Villars into the box. Mrs. V. tells the Court 
that last year one Mrs, Streight comes to her lodgings about 
Bartholomew-tide, and leaves word that she would speak to her 
‘most particular, adding that it will be 500/. out of her way if 
she does not come quickly. Whereupon Mrs. V. seeks out Mrs. 
Streight, with whom she has an interview in the presence of Major- 
General Feilding, and who tells her that there is a mighty rich and 
comely young widow named Mrs. Deleau newly come to town, 
with whom the Major-General would gladly enter into the bonds of 
wedlock. Does Mrs. Villars know Mrs. Deleau? Mrs. V. responds 
that she has no particular acquaintance with the widow, but that 
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‘she used to cut her hair... ‘I am in love with her,’ cries Orlando 
the Fair; ‘and you must help me in my courtship.’ At a subse- 
quent interview, the Major-General informs Mrs. V. that he has 
learnt that Mrs. Deleau is worth 60,000/., but that -he does not 
know where she lives. Communicative Mrs. V. informs him that 
the widow resides in Copthall Court, nigh to the Exchange, and 
that she has a country house at Waddon, in Surrey. Whereat says 
the Beau that he is going to Tunbridge Wells, and that on his 
way thither he will call at Waddon to see the gardens, and, if he 
can, to have a view of the widow herself. This, within a few days, 
he accomplishes, or thinks so, at least ; and tells Mrs. Villars that, 
in passing through the gardens, he has espied the widow at a case- 
ment ; and that, in order that she might havea perfect view of him 
(conceited Orlando), he had taken divers turns, pulled out his watch 
and set it by a sundial; that he had come a roundabout route 
through the country, and had almost murdered his horses to obtain 
a sight of his beloved. Impressionable Orlando! As artful as he 
was amorous, the stricken Beau instructed Mrs. Villars to tell the 
widow that her Grace the Duchess of Cleveland had heard a great 
deal of the beauty of the gardens and Waddon, and would fain have 
a view of them. To which gracious intimation the widow made 
answer that she could refuse nothing to a lady of the Duchess’s 
quality ; but she begged that the visit to Waddon might be post- 
poned for a week, as she, Mrs. Deleau, was going to see a horse-race 
upon Banstead Downs. This answer being conveyed to the Beau, 
failed, it would seem, to please him. He remarked that the Duchess 
was sick, and had relinquished her intention of coming to Waddon ; 
but that he himself would go to Banstead Races and endeavour to 
see the widow. He went accordingly; but the ‘ widow hunt’ was 
not a successful one. He bowed to the lady on the race-course, but 
she did not return his salutation in an encouraging manner. Then 
he followed her to Epsom, and sent her a letter by a servant out of 
livery; but the coy (or prudent) Mrs. Deleau sent word that the 
missive required no answer. ‘I perceived,’ continued Mrs. Villars, 
‘that he had no knowledge of Mrs. Deleau; and so I acquainted 
another young woman (Mrs. Wadsworth) with his inclination. She 
said that she did not expect to be so happy, but wished it might be 
so. (Here Villars was palpably lying. Her aim was manifestly to 
extort money from Feilding for marrying him with the widow Deleau. 
Probably aware that the widow would have nothing to do with a 
man of infamous character and notorious insolvency, Villars pos- 
sibly thought that she could make some present profit out of him 
by palming Mary Wadsworth (a pretty, disreputable adventuress) 
upon him as the wealthy relict of Copthall Court.) She told the 
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Bench vaguely that she did all she could to bring ‘it’ about, and 
that between Bartholomew-tide and Lord Mayor’s day divers 
presents passed between ‘ them,’ and that gifts were sent by Feilding 
through her to ‘the lady.’ The first cadeaw was ‘a gold apron 
struck with green.’ ‘He thought it was Mrs. Deleau all the while,’ 
pursues the artful minx, ‘ but it was Mrs. Wadsworth.’ Afterwards 
the Beau sent the sham widow ‘a suit of white satin knots, and 
gloves, and other things ;’ and, at length, he desired that Mrs. V. 
would bring the widow to his lodgings. Mrs. V. brought Mrs. 
Wadsworth in a ‘mourning-coach.’ The sable vehicle was, I sup- 
pose, intended to be symbolical of Mrs. Deleau’s recent bereave- 
ment. When Beau Feilding found himself in the presence of the 
sham widow of Waddon, ‘he fell down upon his knees and kissed 
her, and expressed abundance of fine sentiments. He asked her 
why she stayed so long, and whether she loved-singing. He said 
he would send for Margaretta to come up. When she came, Mr. 
Feilding bade her sing the two songs which he loved—the one was 
“ Charming Creature,” and the other “ Ianthe the Lovely.”’ 

A word concerning the singing woman. Margaretta, or La 
Margarita, is mentioned by Swift in a letter to Stella. ‘ We had 
a music meeting in our town last night. I went to the rehearsal 
of it; and there was Margarita and her sister, and another drab 
(oh, Mr. Dean!), and a parcel of fiddlers.’ Mrs. Manley, in the 
‘New Atlantis,’ relates some scandalous anecdotes touching the 
Margarita and Lord Nottingham, from whom the cantatrice towhom 
Swift applied so ungallant an appellation extracted, it is said, no less - 
than 8,000/. I wonder how much Beau Feilding paid her for 
singing ‘Charming Creature’ and ‘ Ianthe the Fair.’ Was it a 
guinea ; or, haply, a kiss and a pack of fine promises? Handsome 
Feilding does not seem, at this time at least, to have been very 
flush of ready money. He was liberal enough, however, according 
to Mrs. Villars’s showing, in the way of treating his favourites ; for, 
the caterwauling of the hired singing-woman being finished, he sent 
out for ‘ two pints of wine and some plum-cake.’ Then Margaretta 
seems discreetly to have vanished, and the Beau became hotly im- 
portunate that the pseudo-widow Deleau should marry him there 
and then. She declined (diplomatically enough), but promised to 
renew her visit on the following Wednesday; and she afterwards, 
by letter, changed the appointment to Friday, the 9th of November, 
Lord Mayor’s day. The ladies being once more arrived at his 
apartments, the Beau. came running in, and clasped the false 
Deleau in his arms, exclaiming that now nothing further was 
needed than the presence of a priest to make them both happy. 
The sham widow made some show of being shamefaced at this pro- 
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posal, but the Beau, accustomed both in love and war to anticipate 
the Napoleonic maxim ‘ Frappez vite et frappez fort,’ would take 
no denial, and went away, like Lord Grizzle in ‘Tom Thumb,’ not 
‘ post haste for a license,’ but to fetch a reverend gentleman, taking 
the precaution to lock the door of the chamber in which the ladies 
were. He had a French valet, one Boucher; and to this retainer 
he gave strict orders not to admit anyone until his return. In a 
short time he came back, bringing an ecclesiastic with him ‘in a 
long red gown, lined with blue, a long beard, anda fur cap.’ ‘ This,’ 
quoth the Benedict Beau, ‘ is the holy father ;’ whereupon he bade 
Boucher lay the cloth, and they all went to supper, Monsieur 
Boucher being instructed to fetch a ‘dish of pickles’ from a 
neighbouring tavern. During the meal the sham widow evinced 
some doubts as to the reverend gentleman in the red gown and the 
long beard—a prodigious Guy he must have looked—being in proper 
orders ; upon which his long-bearded reverence pulled a picture out 
of his pocket, about the bigness of a crown-piece, and showed it to 
her, saying that none but priests had such pictures; but the 
scrupulous Wadsworth (who, all sham widow as she was, evidently 
desired that this should be no sham wedding) desired another token ; 
so, the rest of the servants being sent downstairs, the convenient 
Boucher was sent for ‘water, salt, and rosemary, to make holy 
water.’ These ingredients being brought, the Beau locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. The priest in the red gown 
began to read something in Latin; but that most punctilious 
Wadsworth continuing to evince dissatisfaction as to the sufficiency 
of his orders, the Padre ‘ took from under his gown a piece of silk 
like a scarf that was marked with a cross in the middle, and said 
none but priests used such a thing.’ The incredulous Wadsworth 
was convinced. She objected, however, to the Latin, and desired 
to be married in English, ‘as well as he could.’ The accommodating 
Padre asked Mr. Feilding ‘ whether he would have the gentlewoman 
to be his wedded wife.’ Said the Beau, ‘ With all my heart.’ 
Then he asked Wadsworth if she would have the gentleman to be 
her husband. Replies the cunning quean, ‘Yes ;’ but ‘ faintly,’ 
so Mrs. Villars said. ‘ But,’ pursued the Beau, ‘ you don’t say it as 
earnestly as Ido. You must say “with all my heart and soul.”’ 
Which she did, and they were married. Boucher then brought up 
more wine, and, the whole party having refreshed themselves, the 
priest. was discharged. The Beau saluted his wife as the *‘ Countess 
of Feilding,’ at which she wept plenteously. Marriages are made 
in heaven, they say ; and no married man, I apprehend, is prepared 
to deny that fact; yet I cannot help fancying that there was some- 
body present at this wedding, as ‘best man,’ whose extraction was 
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of anything but a celestial one, and who (not to enter into too 
minute particularities) had horns, and hoofs, and a tail. After this 
precious ceremony,'the ‘Countess of Feilding’ made frequent visits 
between her own residence (possibly in the hundreds of Drury) and 
Pall Mall. Her tastes do not seem to have been very luxurious, 
for on one occasion, finding that both the Beau and Monsieur 
Boucher were from home, she sent out for some supper for herself, 
which repast consisted of ‘a pint of wine, some toasted cheese, and 
a bottle of oat ale.’ A thirsty soul, this Countess. Mrs. Villars 
being asked by the presiding judge at what period Feilding dis- 
covered that he had been befooled, replied that it wasin May, 1706. 
In the mean time, the real Mrs. Deleau’s father had died, and it 
became town-talk that her fortune was much increased, that she was 
a ‘great catch,’ and that she was not yet re-married. The fury of 
the Beau was fearful. He took Mrs. Streight into a closet at the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s (whom he had in the interim bigamously 
married) and sent for the perfidious Villars. I am sorry to say that 
this gentleman of fashion, family, and figure was mean and mer- 
cenary enough to demand that the presents he had made to the 
sham widow Deleau—the gold apron struck with green, the suit of 
white satin knots, and so forth—should be restored to him. I am 
sorrier to add that when the two women laughed in his face and 
called him a fool for his pains, this high-bred gentleman proceeded 
to beat them, asking, ‘ was that’ (meaning the Charming Creature 
Wadsworth) ‘a fit wife for him?’ ‘ And then,’ added Mrs. Villars, 
‘he took a thing made of steel at one end, and a hammer at the | 
other end, and told me that if I would not unsay what I had said of 
his marriage with Wadsworth he would slit my nose off. And that 
he would get two blacks; the one should hold me upon his back, 
and the other should break my bones.’ Decidedly, Beau Feilding 
must have seen service among the Moors at Tangiers. He had been 
one of Kirk’s ‘ lambs,’ perchance. 

When Villars had finished her statement, the Beau in the dock- 
asked her by what name Mary Wadsworth had passed during the per- 
formance of the marriage rites. ‘By no name at all,’ answered 
' the ‘discreet duenna.’ To further questions from the prisoner, 
Mrs. Villars further admitted that he had never appeared in public 
with ‘the Countess of Feilding.’ Questioned by Judge Powel as to 
how the Duchess of Cleveland had become acquainted with the 
bigamous behaviour of her husband, Mrs. Villars replied that it 
came about in this wise. Not satisfied, apparently, with having 
beaten Mrs. Streight and Mrs. Villars, to say nothing of terrifying 
the latter with threats of the nose-slitting implement and the two 
blacks, the baffled brute who had been so completely tricked by a 
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trio of female sharpers sent for the ‘Countess of Feilding, alias 
Wadsworth, to the lodge of the Duchess of Cleveland’s house in 
Whitehall, and then and there beat her too (Wadsworth), badly. 
I have not much doubt either but that he had beaten the Duchess 
into the bargain, for Bishop Burnet records that he (Feilding) ‘ used 
her Grace with unhandsome severity.’ Wadsworth manifestly did 
not like to be beaten; so she and the equally-bruised Mrs. Villars 
went away to the Duke of Grafton, one of the Duchess’s bar-sinister 
sons, and told his Grace the whole scandalous story. The Cleveland 
family were, presumably, anxious enough to get rid of the Beau, 
and so made haste to prosecute him. When the prosecution had 
done with Villars, the clerk of a proctor in Doctors’ Commons was 
called to prove that Feilding had gone to the ante-chamber of that 
temple of Hymen and Plutus to procure a copy of the will of the late 
Mr. Deleau, and after this evidence had been given there occurred 
in the proceeding that which modern reporters would style a ‘ sen- 
sational incident.’ The real Mrs. Deleau was put into the box. 
That most desirable widow swore that she had no acquaintance what- 
ever with Mr. Feilding ; that she only knew Mrs. Villars as a servant 
of her hairdresser; that Mr. Feilding had once walked through her 
gardens; and that it was not she whom the Beau had seen at the 
casement, but another lady. The ‘other lady’ was sworn; but the 
reporter at the Old Bailey has had the discretion to omit her name 
from his account of the trial. The anonymous one corroborated the 
real widow Deleau’s evidence, and vanished straightway into the 
Infinities. Who was she? Bah! who was your great-great-grand- 
mother, my lord? You are as incompetent, haply, to enlighten us 
on that score as little Jack Chance, the parish foundling, can be. 
Monsieur ‘Boucher, the valet, made oath that on the 9th of 
November, 1705, ‘ he and his master’ (Hgo et Rex meus) had gone in 
Mr. Feilding’s chariot to a linendraper’s, at the sign of the Three 
Legs, in Cheapside, to see the Lord Mayor’s show. Afterwards the 
Beau called on Sir Basil Firbrass, bidding his servant meet him 
later in the evening in Bond Street. Boucher deposed to the two 
ladies coming to Pall Mall at night in a mourning-coach; and 
here, according to Monsieur Boucher, it would appear that the house 
in Pall Mall was not Beau Feilding’s own—he only lodged there at 
a Mrs. Heath’s. For the rest, Monsieur confirmed the evidence of 
Mrs. Villars. He added that since he had left the Beau’s service, 
he had become cook to General Webb’s regiment. Ah! how the 
rats desert the sinking ship. At the period mentioned, the Duke 
of Marlborough’s victorious army was swearing terribly in Flanders, 
and Webb’s regiment was far away from England ; but Monsieur 
Boucher had been sent for, express, by the Duke of Grafton to testify 
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against Feilding. Evidently no expense had been spared by the 
grandees in Whitehall in order to get rid of the Beau. A 
Mrs. Martin, sister to Mrs. Heath, the lodging-house keeper in 
Pall Mall, remembered the mourning-coach, the coming of the 
long-bearded man in the red gown and the fur cap, and the ordering 
of the dish of pickles for supper. Mrs. Heath herself, being ex- 
amined, ‘ put on airs;’ and her evidence is delicious to read. She 
knew Major-General Feilding. She had heard that the Major- 
General received ladies of quality, but she never saw them, ‘her 
family living retired from lodgers.’ Mrs. Heath had heard of the 
man in red coming to the house, but the idea of a marriage had 
never entered her head. ‘I did not believe it a marriage,’ said she 
to the Court, ‘ but a conversion, because his man came down to my 
parlour, and asked for salt, and water, and rosemary, which occa- 
sioned these words, “ Lord!” says I, “I fancy they are making « 
convert of the woman upstairs.”’ Adieu! most excellent Heath. 
Enter the Margaretta. Deposed that on a certain night in 
November she was sent for to do her vocal office. Sang several 
Italian songs and some English ditties; among others, ‘ Ianthe the 
Lovely.’ It was a favourite song with the Major-General. He 
said that he had the original of it, and that he had translated it 
from the Greek (fifth form, turn up your Anacreons ; I mean, your 
Tom Moores). Saw a gentlewoman in mourning with a velvet 
scarf, She was sitting by the fire. Did not see Mrs. Villars; 
thought that if anyone else had been there, she must have seen 
them, for, quoth the Charming Creature, ‘ I was mistress of all the 
doors.’ Exit the Margaretta. I fancy that she had asneaking kind ~ 
of liking for the Beau, and gave her evidence as softly as she could. 
Was there ever such an Oyer of Women, and all to fix a felony 
upon one man? It was as though the hand of Nemesis were in it. 
The wretched Beau had wronged women enough in his time, and 
il était puni la par ow il avait péché. The pleasant vices had 
turned to cats of nine tails. ‘Call Mrs. Price, said the counsel for 
the Crown. Mrs. P. (who also lived at the Pall Mall lodging-house) 
seems to have been a lady of some discernment as regards sacer- 
dotal vestments, for she qualified the queer accoutrement of the 
father as an ‘ Armenian habit.’ Then a goldsmith and his man 
were called to prove the ordering of a gold wedding-ring by Feilding, 
and the engraving of it, according to his instructions, with a posy. 
To him succeeded Constantine Pozzi, a servant of the Austrian 
Ambassador (Emperor’s Envoy he was then styled), Count Clam- 
Gallas ; and this sub-diplomatist made oath that the Beau had come 
to the Embassy in quest of a priest ; and, the Father in Red (who 
seemed to be peculiarly the man for his money) not being at home 
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he had been fain to make shift with one Father Florence; only, his 
Red Reverence opportunely coming in, the Beau took him away 
blithely to the Pall Mall lodgings. A graphic account was given 
by one Mr. Paul, the keeper of Whitehall Gate, of sundry endear- 
ments which passed in his presence between the ‘ Countess of 
Feilding’ and her husband. ‘Mr. Feilding came to the Gate in a 
Chariot, and he lit out of it. There was a Hackney Coach brought 
two women. One of these Women got out of the Coach, and came 
up to Mr. Feilding. Mr. Feilding called her ’ well, what was 
the ‘ bitter word’ applied in her wrath by the bereaved mother of 
poor young Lawrence to Lady Clara Vere de Vere? Mr. Tennyson 
may know, but I do not. It was not a polite word—of that you 
may be sure ; and Beau Feilding was not polite to his spouse. ‘The 
Lady called him Rogue (oh, fie!) and said she was his Lawful Wife ; 
and Mr. Feilding, having a Stick, did Punch her with it. It hap- 
pened upon her Mouth, and made her Teeth bleed.’ The poor 
maltreated wench seems after this to have hurried to the King’s 
Arms tavern at Charing Cross, where she sent in a drawer to 
Captain Eaton of the Guards, whom she knew. To him she related 
the story of her wrongs; and the gallant captain made haste to tell 
the Lord Duke of Northumberland, who lost no time in relating 
the affair to his Grace of Grafton ; and a very pleasant afternoon must 
these scions of the sainted King Charles have spent with their im- 
maculate mamma, the most noble Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 
Dear, dear me! what a highly-flavoured scandal it must have been : 
the villanous inquest at Balham was nothing to it. 

Be it remarked that Mary Wadsworth-Feilding was present in 
Court throughout the trial,and that her identity was repeatedly estab- 
lished by different witnesses. She was not called, however, nor did the 
Father in Red make his appearance. The only material witness to 
the fact of the marriage having taken place was Mrs. Villars; and 
the question to determine was whether that gentlewoman was or was 
not worthy of belief. The Major-General in the dock. being called 
upon for his defence, stoutly maintained that Mrs. Villars had told 
nothing but lies; that she had been flatly contradicted by the 
Margaretta as to her presence when ‘ Ianthe the Lovely’ was sung; ° 
and that she was altogether a woman of infamous character, who had 
been in the custody of the Master of Bridewell and had there re- 
ceived the Correction of the House, and was thus unfitted to appear 
as a witnessin a court of justice. Finally, he pleaded that Mary 
Wadsworth had already another husband, one Lilly Bradby, whom she 
had married in the Fleet ; and the custodian of the Fleet;Registers— 
a woman named Basset, who said that she likewise kept a public- 
house, and that she had ‘several ministers’ in her employ—produced 
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a book containing an entry of the marriage in October, 1703, of 
Lilly Bradby of St. James’s to Mary Wadsworth of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. Mrs. Drinkwater, Mrs. English, Mrs. Gardiner (the 
accumulation of feminine testimony recalls the great case of 
Bardell v. Pickwick), came forward to declare that Mrs. Villars was 
a very naughty person; and the keeper of the Tothill Fields Bride- 
well proved that five years back he had had Mrs. Villars under lock 
and key, but that she had been excused the Correction of the House 
(z.e. a whipping) on the score of her being then in an interesting 
condition. There were some innuendoes of evidence, too, that the 
Duchess of Grafton had offered somebody 2001. to swear against 
Feilding ; that the prosecution had covertly endeavoured to get 
possession of the Fleet register of the marriage between Bradby and 
Wadsworth, intending to destroy it ; and, finally, that, after proceed- 
ings against Feilding had commenced, the Father in Red had been 
seen at dinner with the Duchess of Cleveland. Judge Powel summed 
up the case with great impartiality, telling the jury that, if they 
found Wadsworth’s marriage with Bradby sufficiently proved, they 
must acquit the Beau, even if they likewise found that he had been 
married to the sham widow in Pall Mall. 

The jury having been absent for some time, brought in their 
verdict ‘that Mr. Feilding was guilty of the felony he stood in- 
dicted of.’ Poor Beau! 

Well, not so poor (in the sense of misfortune) as you might 
imagine. I suppose that by this time there can be little doubt in 
your mind, my dear reader, that the high-bred, handsome elderly 
gentleman at the bar was a heartless, knavish, ruffianly old 
scoundrel; that he had laid a cunning trap to catch a wealthy 
widow; and that when he found that he had been caught in another 
trap by knaves more artful than he, his brutish nature burst 
forth in menaces and blows among the poor fallen creatures who 
had foiled him. He a‘ Beau’! He ‘Orlando the Fair’! Why, 
he was as mean a skunk as : but I must not expose Belgravia 
to the risk of an action for libel. 

The scamp had come into the dock provided with the Queen’s 
warrant to suspend execution of the sentence in case he were found 
guilty ; so the Court, by a ‘ cur advisare vult, suspended judgment 
until the next sessions, and the convicted bigamist was liberated 
on bail. He was of ‘gentle blood,’ and had mixed in the best 
society ; and that society evidently did not desire to bear too hardly 
on their embarrassed favourite. The Cleveland clique evidently did 
not want to ruin him. They only desired to get rid of him. On 
January 15, 1707, he came up again for judgment, and, waiving 
an exception which he had taken to the verdict, very coolly 
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craved the ‘ benefit of his clergy.’ Whether he was called upon 
to read a ‘neck-verse’ or not I do not find stated. Judgment 
was given that he should be burnt in the hand and discharged ; 
but the hangman had no occasion to use his branding iron—the 
Beau was prepared for all eventualities. He produced her Majesty’s 
warrant to stay execution ; gave formal bail to come up again when 
called upon, and so left the Court scot-free. In the following May 
his marriage with the Duchess of Cleveland was solemnly annulled 
by the Ecclesiastical Court. It was scarcely worth while to put 
the proctors, and notaries, and the Right Worshipful Sir John Cooke, 
Doctor of Civil Laws, who read in fine law Latin the decree of nullity 
of marriage, to so much pains. Two years afterwards, the most 
noble Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, died, and her handsome hus- 
band did not long survive her. Ido not know whether he made a good 
end of it; but, in any case, the world was well quit of a scoundrel. 

As I shut up the worm-eaten old parchment-bound tome which 
contains—with many other records of human crime and misery—the 
story of Beau Feilding, I feel as though I had been scanning, till my 
eyes were dim, a portfolio full of Hogarth’s prints. Shutting those 
eyes, the darkened chamber sealed by the lids seems full of beaux and 
mohawks, seminary priests and captains of horse, gamblers, demireps, 
Fleet chaplains, tavern drawers, lords in blue ribbons, duchesses, and 
drabs. There is Kate Hackabout beating hemp on the Bridewell 
block, and wincing under the gaoler’s rattan ; there foul old Charteris 
prowling about the inn-yard in quest of prey for his lust ; there 
Ophelia, in Dilke’s play of ‘The Pretenders,’ ‘ taking a hackney- 
coach, scouring from playhouse to playhouse till she meets with 
some young fellow that has power enough to attack her, stock 
enough to treat her, and folly enough to be laughed at for his 
pains ;’ there Mirabel lounging with his friend in the Mall; there 
Beau Shamtown reading his old love-letters; there Sir Bellamour 
Blunt coming out of the chocolate-house with Vainthroat ; there 
Lord Foppington dining at Lacket’s, and ‘stapping his vitals’ 
because a dish no bigger than a saucer comes to fifty shillings ; and 
there the ‘ Town Beau’ in ‘ Chrysal’ pawning his laced waistcoat for 
three guineas, repairing to a coffee-house at the Court end of the 
town, and then going home to supper on a Welsh rabbit and three 
pennyworth of punch. They are all present ; ay, and the drunken 
Irish chairmen fighting over a fare in St. James’s Street ; and Tim 
Flick, the cutpurse, yelling at the cart’s tail as the hangman 
lashes him; and poor Jack Road the highwayman (who could 
plead no benefit of clergy) swinging from Tyburn Tree, Surely, if 
‘laws are made for every degree,’ he should have had a gentleman 
there to keep him company: Beau Feilding, to wit. 





Juliet, 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


CuapTteR XVI. 


HER LAST WORDS. 


Cis Travers was breakfasting at his friend’s rooms in the 
Temple. . 
It was a bright clear morning; the sun streamed in through 
the big dusty windows, and lit up the dingy old rooms cheerily. 
There were eggs, and kidneys, and muffins, all laid out on 
quaint old-fashioned blue china, in which Wattie took great pride, 
being somewhat of a connoisseur; a finely chased silver tea-pot, 


and curious-shaped sugar-bowl and milk-jug—like the china, relics 
of past extravagances; whilst on the fire the bright copper kettle 
steamed and fizzed away merrily. 

It was altogether as daintily set out a little breakfast table 
as you could wish to see. And the two young men were in the 
best of spirits. 

‘Fetch me the kettle, Cis, and help yourself to kidneys,’ says 
Wattie, standing up while he pours out the tea, after a fashion 
that male beings have, when they preside at the breakfast table. 
‘ Did you see Gretchen last night ? ’ 

‘Yes, I looked in on my way home, answers Cis, with his 
mouth full of muffin. 

‘Ah! very imprudent of you,’ says Wattie censoriously. 
‘ Well, how is she getting on?’ 

‘Oh, first rate; two new pupils since last week, and she looks 
as rosy and happy as possible. Do think! the dear little girl 
offered me three pounds, to pay for the doctor’s bill, she said. Of 
course I wouldn’t take it.’ 

‘I wish she wasn’t quite so fond of you, and I wish she would 
marry David Anderson,’ said wiser Wattie. 

‘ Well, I don’t, then—marry that boor, indeed !’ 

‘You had better take care that Miss Blair doesn’t hear of 
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your evening visits to Gretchen; there would be an end of your 
chances there,’ answered his friend. 

‘Well, of all the rubbish I ever heard you talk!’ began Cis 
impatiently ;, and then there came a sharp knock, and Mrs. 
Stiles’s head, in extreme dishabille, decorated with manifold 
whity-brown curl-papers, surmounted with a far from spotless 
cap, which, from its peculiar shape and crumpled appearance, 
suggested irresistibly the idea that she must have slept in it, was 
poked furtively in at the door. 

‘ A tallygrum for you, please, sir,’ said this lady, holding out 
the dusky pink missive in the corner of her apron. 

‘You may call it rubbish, Cis,’ Wattie was saying, in answer 
to his friend’s last remark, and laughing carelessly as he took the 
telegram from Mrs. Stiles’s hand; and then he opened it leisurely, 
for nobody nowadays feels nervous at the sight of a telegram. 

A minute of silence whilst he read, and then a cry of horror 
burst from his lips— 

‘Oh, my God!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ cried Cis, springing to his feet in 
amazement, as his friend turned as white as a sheet, and the pink 
paper fluttered to the floor. 

Cis picked it up and read— 

‘From Miss Blair, Sotherne Court, to Walter Ellison, Esq., 
Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 

‘Georgie has had a bad accident. Come down at once to 
Sotherne, and bring Cis. Lose no time.’ 

They bore it well, as men do such sudden blows; Wattie, as 
might have been expected, being the least upset of the two. 

‘ We shall catch the 11.25 if we look sharp,’ he said as soon 
as he could speak, rapidly turning over the pages of Bradshaw. 

‘Go back to your rooms, and get your bag, Cis, and meet me 
at the station. You must look sharp, though—we have only 
thirty-five minutes.’ 

And Cis, who was shaking and trembling all over, obeyed him 
in silence. 

Down at Sotherne Court, Georgie on her sick bed was moaning 
over and over again— 

‘Have they come yet? when will they be here? how much 
longer will they be?’ in a weak, fretful voice. 

On the bed by her side lay old Chanticleer. Early in the 
morning she had asked for him, and a messenger had been sent 
to Broadley to bring him over. 

‘Don’t think me foolish,’ she had said, ‘ but I should like him 
to lie on the bed where I can stroke him, poor old boy!’ and her 
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lightest wish was, of course, a law to those who watched by 
her. 

The old hound lay with his head resting on his great white 
paws, gazing up at her fixedly and piteously, with every now and 
then a low whine of sympathy. 

And who shall say that in that faithful canine heart there was 
not at least a partial knowledge of the dread change that was 
about to befall his young mistress ? 

Little Flora, who had been brought over with the dog, 
crouched at the bottom of the bed, trying to stifle her sobs. 

‘Don’t cry, Flora,’ said her sister once. ‘Look here! I leave 
poor old Chanticleer to you; you will be very fond of him, won’t 
you, for my sake? and don’t forget to give the poor old boy his 
bread and milk in the morning—he will miss it so, if he doesn’t 
get it; and now he has so few teeth, he likes it better than any- 
thing else. You will promise me not to forget it, Flora?’ 

‘ Yes, Georgie,’ sobbed the little girl; and then Juliet drew 
her away into an adjoining room, and took her on her lap, and let 
her sob and cry upon her shoulder till she was fairly worn out. 

By three o’clock the two young men had arrived. A faint 
flush came into Georgie’s face when she was told that they had 
come. 

‘ Papa,’ she said, turning to her father, ‘I want to see Wattie 
by himself—quite alone, with no one else in the room. May I? 
do you mind?’ 

And so they all left the room, and Wattie went in alone. 

What passed between them during those solemn parting 
moments no one ever knew; no sound came from within the 
room to the ears of those who stood waiting outside the door ; 
but, after about a quarter of an hour, Wattie came out, and rushed 
past them blinded with tears—out at the open hall door, away 
down the slopes of the garden, there to work away the first anguish 
of his sorrow by himself. 

And presently the Squire went out after him. He found him 
lying prone at the foot of a tree, stretched along the damp 
grass. 

‘ Wattie—my dear boy, my poor boy, do get up!’ 

The young man looked up with dim eyes, and a dazed white 
face; but when he saw that it was the Squire, he got up. 

‘Can you ever forgive me?’ said the old man in a broken 
voice. ‘It was I who made her ride the mare, though you had 
written to warn her against her. She didn’t want to ride her, but 
I made her; it was my cursed obstinacy—and now I have killed 
her—I have killed my child!’ 
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‘Don’t say that, sir!’ said Wattie, passing his arm within the 
old man’s; ‘it is God’s doing; no one was to blame; she was so 
good—too good to live!’ 

‘Oh, my boy, howI wish I had let you be engaged to her— 
perhaps this might never have happened,’ cried the Squire. 

‘We cannot tell,’ answered Wattie gravely; ‘at all events, 
such self-reproaches can avail nothing now. Come, sir, you look 
so ill and tired, take one turn down the garden with me—the 
fresh air will do you good—and tell me as we go how it all hap- 
pened, for you forget that I know nothing beyond what the tele- 
gram has told me, and then we will go back to her.’ 

So the old man leant upon his arm, and told him all the piti- 
ful story over again—everything from the beginning, all about 
Georgie’s patience and goodness, and all about his own stubborn- 
ness and harshness to her. He poured out his whole heart to him, 
and the recital did him good. 

When the two entered the house again they stopped short 
with one accord, and grasped each other’s hands ere they went 
back into the sick room. Everything was forgiven between 
them; and from that hour to his dying day Squire .Travers 
loved Wattie Ellison as his own son. 

And after that they none of them left her room any more 
until the end. Towards four o’clock Georgie became very much 
weaker, and it soon grew evident to those around her that Mrs. 
Travers and Mary, who had a long cross journey, and could not 
possibly reach Sotherne before six o’clock, would not arrive in time 
to see her alive. 

Dr. Ramsden came again for the second time that day, 
and suggested what he could to make her more comfortable: 
she did not suffer pain, only uneasiness; and then he was 
obliged to leave, promising to call again later. 

It was Juliet who with gentle hands smoothed the pillows of the 
dying girl, and moistened her parched lips and bathed her hot head 
with cooling scents. Juliet had, like many impetuous restless 
women, an inborn genius for nursing the sick. Her step was soft 
but swift, her hand gentle but firm, and her eye quick and 
ready to see what was wanted. Georgie often glanced up at her 
gratefully, as, unweariedly patient, she bent over her to minister 
to the hundred little requirements of a sick bed. 

After a long silence, broken only by the whispers of those 
around her, Georgie suddenly spoke in a strong clear voice : 

‘ Juliet !’ 

‘ Yes, darling ?’ 

‘I want you to promise me to marry Cis; it would be such a 
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comfort to poor papa. I think it would almost make up to him 
for losing me. Give me your hand, Cis, and yours, Juliet; there, 
now say you will try and love him. I think [ shall rest easier in 
my grave if you will say you will—it will be such a gleam of 
happiness by-and-by for poor papa!’ 

What could Juliet do ? 

Georgie had taken their hands—hers and her brother’s, and 
had joined them together between her own little white ones. 
The one thought, poor child, in her weakened, bewildered brain, 
half dulled already by illness and approaching death, was that 
something should be done to comfort her father after she was 
gone. 

How could Juliet over that death-bed speak of her own love- 
troubles—troubles that, in the awful excitement of the last 
twenty-four hours, seemed to have faded away into absolute in- 
significance ? How could she vex that dying girl with doubts and 
perplexities ? 

What should she do? 

Cis was gazing at her across the bed with big blue eyes, io 
gard with weeping and misery, and yet full of love and yearning to 
herself; and Georgie was saying over again, with the gentle impa- 
tience of those who are very ill— 

‘Come, Juliet, you will promise to marry him—won’t you?’ 

And Juliet, driven to speak, and unable to speak as she ought 
to have done, whispered— 

‘Yes, Georgie dear, I will promise.’ 

The dying girl raised the two hands she held to her lips, whilst 
a faint gleam of pleasure stole over her pale face. 

Then she called her father to her. 

He half raised her up, and she rested her head upon his 
shoulder. 

‘ Juliet will marry Cis, papa,’ she said, ‘ and that will be a great 
comfort to you; now I shall die happier. ; 

After that she never spoke again. 

In a little while she passed into that strange snledinid of 
unconsciousness in which so many spend their last hours on earth. 

Most awful, most solemn time of mystery, when the soul, 
whilst struggling to be free, hovers between earth and heaven, and 
the spirit, darkened and obscured, lingers still in the body it has 
already partially left! 

Quite motionless were the watchers around her: her father 
supporting her head against his shoulder; her lover, with his 
hand fast locked in hers, kneeling by her side; little Flora, 
trembling and shivering with fright, close held in her brother’s 
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arms; and Juliet standing with bowed head at the foot of the 
bed. 

And old Chanticleer was by her side, watching her silently 
with the rest. 

And so, surrounded by those who had loved her in life, softly 
and painlessly Georgie Travers’s gentle spirit passed away. 


Cuarter XVII. 


A WINDY WALK. 


Curistmas had come and gone—Christmas, the saddest day in 
all the year for those who have suffered and lost—sad therefore 
to three-fourths of the population of the Christian world ; for how 
many in every land are those who sorrow! 

January was nearly over, the crocuses and snowdrops were 
cropping up thickly in bright compact rows in the Sotherne 
flower-borders, and down below in the valley the green grass had 
alréady grown up over Georgie Travers’s grave. 

Juliet Blair was wandering alone about the garden walks, with 
a sad, wearied face. Ever since that death-bed scene she had 
been perplexed by the one absorbing memory of that promise 
which had been wrung so unwillingly from her by her dead 
friend. 

Was not a promise to a dying person the most solemn and 
binding of any promise that can be given? Would not the breach 
of such a promise be a dire and mortal sin, provoking the wrath 
of Heaven to fall in curses on the faithless promiser ? 

Was she in very truth bound to marry Cecil Travers? 

She asked herself these questions over and over again a 
hundred times a day. 

Nothing had been said to her by either Cis or his father upon 
the subject; but she knew well that they had not forgotten it, 
and she felt instinctively that they were but waiting for her to 
speak of it. 

Juliet was very lonely in these days. Not one word had she 
received from that far-distant lover who had left her, as she 
thought, so cruelly and so heartlessly. Through Mr. Bruce she 
had, indeed, heard that he had arrived safely in India, and that he 
was well; but there had come no word to her from him. Through 
all these weary weeks she had pined and sickened to hear from 
him, and nothing came to her day after day, but the same dead, 
cold silence. 

The conviction was forced upon her that he had treated her 
shamefully—that he had trifled with her—amusing himself by 
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winning her heart, only to fling it back to her with scorn and 
mockery ; and that now he had utterly forgotten her! 

She had neither home-life nor home-love to fill up the great 
emptiness of her heart—and Juliet was one who could not live 
without love. 

Her stepmother she absolutely disliked, and she had not a re- 
lation in the world with whom she was even on intimate terms ; 
whilst poor Georgie, the one friend whom she had been fond of, 
and who had brought affection and sympathy into her life, had 
been taken from her by a sudden and awful death. 

Juliet wondered vaguely why she had not been killed instead 
of her friend. Georgie’s death had brought sorrow to so many, 
utter desolation to her old father, and scarcely less to her young 
lover. Whereas, if she, Juliet, had died in her place, who would 
have sorrowed for her—who would even have missed her ? 

How dreary and empty her life was! She looked at what 
might be her lot, if she chose—with a husband who would 
assuredly love her, and whose family were prepared to wélcome 
her with open arms; such a marriage would be better, she thought, 
than this utter loneliness—and since the one man she cared for 
loved her not, why not marry Cis as well as any other? 

At this point of her reflections, Mrs. Blair came across the 
garden to join her. 

‘How much longer are you going to smother yourself up in 
that horrid crape?’ were her first words, pointing to her step- 
daughter’s sable garments. 

‘ Till Easter probably,’ answered Juliet coldly. 

Mrs. Blair lifted her hands and eyes. ‘ My dearest Juliet ! really 
I think you over-strain your expression of feeling—it is not as if 
the poor thing had been any relation, you know.’ 

‘I have told you before,’ said Juliet impatiently, ‘ that I shall 
wear mourning for dear Georgie as if she had been my sister.’ 

‘Your sister! ahem! my dear—that will be great encourage- 
ment for somebody we know, won’t it?’ said the widow slyly. 

Juliet, with reddened cheeks, was silent for a moment, and then, 
with one of those sudden impulses to which she so often gave way, 
she said— 

‘You may as weil know, Mrs. Blair, that I shall very probably 
marry Cecil Travers ; so pray don’t torment me any further about 
him.’ 

‘My darling girl!’ cried her stepmother, ‘ how charmed, how 
delighted I am! Pray let me congratulate you! And are you really 
engaged ?’ 

‘No, I am not engaged,’ said Juliet, withdrawing herself from 
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the encircling arms which her stepmother had rapturously flung 
around her. ‘I am not engaged, so please don’t mention it to 
anyone, but I believe I shall be shortly, and I don’t wish to speak 
about it again.’ 

Here Higgs appeared on the lawn with a note for his mistress. 

It was from Wattie, who was staying at Broadley, and ran 
thus:— 

My dear Miss Blair,—It would be very kind of you if you would come over 
and see the Squire soon. He frets after you sadly; and sometimes I hardly 
know what to do with him, He is so utterly broken down, that it is quite 
distressing to see him. Cecil has a delicacy in asking you to come over; so I 
ventured to write to you on my own responsibility. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WALTER ELLISON. 

‘I shall drive over to Broadley this afternoon, said Juliet, as 
she shut up this note and put it in her pocket ; and after luncheon 
she started. 

Things were indeed altered at Broadley House since poor 
Georgie’s death. 

To begin with, the Squire had given up the hounds; they had 
been taken by a sporting colonel, a new comer who had lately 
rented a place a few miles off. Everyone had entreated Mr. 
Travers to resign them only for the season, and not to give them 
up altogether. Even his wife could see how utterly lost and at 
sea he would be without this hitherto all-absorbing occupation of 
his life. But the old man was obstinate. No, no, he said, he 
should never be fit to be a master again. By-and-by, another year 
perhaps, he would potter out after the hounds on his old bay horse 
Sunbeam, just when the meets came handy; but as to keeping the 
hounds again! no, that he should never do! Besides, he added 
pitifully, how could he, with no one to write his letters or help 
him with the work ? 

So he sat all day long in his study, doing nothing, stooping 
forward with bent head and clasped hands in his chair, and looking 
as if ten years had gone over his head in as many weeks. 

Flora often sat on the floor by his side, leaning against him 
with her story-book and Chanticleer’s head on her lap ; but, though 
he liked to have her there, and sometimes put his hand down to 
stroke her fair curls, she was too young to talk or be much of a 
companion to him. 

Cis was staying at home, but, though kind and gentle in 
his manner to his son, the Squire had no comfort in his society. 

Wattie Ellison seemed the only one who could in any way 
rouse or interest him. When Wattie came down for a couple of 
nights, as he did almost every week, the Squire would take his arm 
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and allow himself to be tempted out of doors round the garden, 
and sometimes even into the stables, and to Wattie he would talk 
as he could to no one else. 

For hours together these two, to whom the dead girl was a 
living link of unfailing interest, would talk of her to each other, re- 
calling her words and her doings, and all her sweet unselfishness. 

No one save Wattie, the Squire felt, had ever appreciated his 
dead darling; her mother had snapped and scolded at her all her 
life ; was it likely that she could sorrow for her properly now that 
she was gone? Cis had been too much of a milksop, and Mary 
too cold and selfish, to understand her; Flora alone of all her 
sisters had been devoted to her; but the Squire felt that Georgie 
had been more his child than any of his other children, and he 
was very jealous of her memory. He would never even mention her 
name to any of the others save only to Wattie, who had loved her 
and understood her, and who sorrowed for her intensely even as he 
did himself. 

When Juliet went over to Broadley that afternoon, Mrs. Travers 
met her in the doorway. 

‘It is very good of you to come over to such a dull house,’ said 
she, with that sort of sham self-depreciation which is so irritating 
because so unanswerable ; ‘I am sure there is little enough in this 
house of sorrow to amuse you.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Travers, as if I wanted amusement!’ said Juliet, a 
little indignantly. 

‘ Well, my dear, everything is changed here for us all, and poor 
Mary feels the dreadful depression very trying to her spirits. 
You have come to see the Squire? Ah, dear me! it is sad to see 
him, and my dear Cis is quite unable to rouse him atall. I hope, 
Juliet, you will say something to give him and us all a little hope 
and pleasure ?’ she added wistfully, for she too was anxious that 
her son should make this brilliant match with the rich Miss Blair. 

When Juliet went into the study, and when she saw how the old 
man’s face lighted up at her entrance, she felt quite a pang of self- 
reproach to think how seldom she had come over of late. 

‘Why, Juliet! this is kind of you; come, sit down here, my 
dear, by the fire, and warm yourself. Is it cold out ?’ 

‘Rather; I think it is inclined to be frosty.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ he exclaimed with a momentary eagerness, 
adding, however, immediately, with a sigh, ‘not that it matters to 
me much now!’ 

Juliet took the chair that he drew forward for her and began 
talking to him of everything she could think of to interest and 
amuse him, just as one talks toa child, observing pitifully the while 
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how tottering and aged he had become, and how drawn and white 
his once hale and robust face had grown. 

Then Wattie came in for a little while and joined in the talk, 
and after he had gone Juliet asked suddenly, with something like 
a blush— 

‘¢ And where is Cis?’ 

‘Do you want him ?’ said the Squire eagerly ; ‘ dear Juliet, do 
you want to see him?’ 

And Juliet answered, ‘ Yes, I do indeed.’ 

The Squire turned round to Flora, who was crouched up on 
the floor by the window with her arm round Chanticleer’s neck, and 
told her to go and find her brother. 

The child obeyed and left the room, the old hound following 
close at her heels as he used to at Georgie’s. 

* He is almost as fond of her,’ said the Squire brokenly, looking 
after her, and alluding for the first time to his dead daughter. 

‘Yes, and she is growing so like dear Georgie ; have you not 
noticed it? I think Flora will be a comfort to you some day, dear 
Mr. Travers.’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘She is a good child—a good child; but she will never be like 
the other,’ he answered, and then Cis came in. 

‘I have sent my carriage home, Cis,’ said Juliet, as she shook 
hands with him; ‘ will you walk with me?’ 

‘ Juliet! do you mean it really?’ cried Cis, flushing with 
pleasure. 

‘Yes, I do really,’ she answered, smiling, and she shook hands 
with the Squire, and they both went out together. 

For some minutes they went on side by side in silence. The 
fresh breeze blew briskly in their faces, as they walked quickly 
along, so that Cis found it difficult to keep his hat on, and was 
rather thankful that his companion did not speak to him. When, 
however, they turned out of the open park into the more sheltered 
lane, and Juliet still kept silence, Cis found that it was incumbent 
upon him to speak. 

‘Do you ever think of what poor Georgie said to us before she 
died, Juliet?’ he asked timidly. 

‘Iam always thinking about it, Cis,’ answered Juliet, in her 
clear, steady voice. 

‘ And what do you think of doing ?’ he asked nervously. 

‘What should you wish me to do ?’ said Juliet, smiling at him 
kindly. 

‘Do you mean to say—oh, Juliet, do you mean to say that 
you will marry me?’ cried Cis, excitedly catching hold of both 
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her hands, and forcing her to stand still, whilst his ,hat, left un- 
secured, took the opportunity of blowing off. Juliet laughed ; 
it was so like the old awkward Cis of boyish days. 

‘ Yes, Cis,—that is, if you will listen first to what I have to say ; 
let us walk on, it is too cold to stand still. Cis, before I promise 
you anything, I want you to know the truth; the truth is that, though 
I am certainly fond of you, Ido not love you as a woman ought to 
love her husband, and I am afraid I nevershall. The reason is,’ she 
added, lowering her voice,—‘the reason of it is, that everything 
in my heart that I have had to give has been already given away.’ 

‘ Juliet! to whom?’ faltered Cis. 

‘ Ah, never mind that,’ she answered, smiling; ‘I am not bound 
to tell you that ; never mind who it was, he is never likely to cross 
my path or yours again; and—I don’t know why I need be 
ashamed to say it to you—but the truth is that my affection was 
misplaced, for it was never returned. Well, Cis, I am leading a 
profitless and aimless life. I have no domestic ties and no one to 
love me.’ 

‘Oh, Juliet!’ 

‘Hush, don’t interrupt me, it is quite true; I have great need 
of some one who will be good to me. And when I know how 
anxious you are to marry me, and what a great deal of comfort I 
should give to your poor father by doing so, and above all how I 
have already promised our darling Georgie on her death-bed that I 
would be your wife, I cannot help thinking that by giving in to 
the earnest wishes of you all I shall at all events be doing some 
good to somebody, instead of wasting my life in selfish and profit- 
less repinings. Cis, if you will be content to have me after this 
fashion, I will be your wife.’ 

And then Cis called her by every fondest, proudest name, and 
swore to her a dozen times that he cared not how she came to 
him so long as she would come, that he would spend his life in 
trying to prove his gratitude to her, that he had love enough for 
both, and that he would never expect nor exact of her more than 
she chose to freely give him. 

‘I don’t quite know how we shall get on together,’ she said, 
rather dubiously, when Cis had come to an end of his rhapsodies ; ¢ I 
am afraid we are not very well suited to each other; but, at all 
events, we can try it.’ 

It was not a very ecstatic speech for a young lady to make to the 
man she was just engaged to, certainly; but Cis was not hurt, he 
was too intensely delighted at being engaged to her at all to 
think much of the manner in which she had bound herself to him. 

He was at this moment occupied in debating within himself 
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whether it was or was not possible for him to venture to kiss her 
in the open high road along which they were progressing; but 
Juliet, who possibly suspected his intention, cut short these 
ambitious hopes. 

* Now, Cis, go back to your father and tell him the good news ; 
I can walk home very well from here.’ 

‘May I not walk to the door with you?’ said her lover, in 
dismay at so abrupt a dismissal. 

* No, not to-day,’ she answered, smiling and holding out her 
hand to him, and he could not do otherwise than leave her. 

And Juliet walked on alone, a tall, dark figure in the gathering 
twilight. 

‘If he had not left me, I should never have done it,’ she said 
to herself bitterly, ten minutes after she had parted with her 
affianced husband. 

And, before a week was over, Miss Blair was regretting her 
engagement to Cecil Travers intensely and hopelessly, and she 
would have gladly given up ten years of her life to have been 
able to undo the work of that afternoon’s walk. 

But in a week it was too late. Ina week every man, woman, and 
child in her native county knew of it; she had received the 
congratulations of half the neighbourhood ; and—worst, most un- 
breakable chain of all—she had knelt by the Squire’s arm-chair, 
and had been blessed and thanked, in broken trembling words, for 
her goodness in bringing back a gleam of pleasure and sunshine 
into his desolate and darkened life. 

That was what bound her to Cis more securely than all 
her promises to him. And, to tell the truth, that was the one 
grain of pleasure and satisfaction she derived from her engage- 
ment. 

Everything else about it revolted and horrified her; she 
seemed to see plainly now that the little gush of emotion and 
self-sacrifice which had been upon her that day had worn off; she 
knew how utterly unhappy such a marriage must be for her, how 
uncongenial poor Cis was to her in every way, and, worst of all, 
how vain it was to hope that her heart would ever belong in the 
faintest degree to anyone but to Hugh Fleming. 

But the thought of old Squire Travers’s delight, and of the 
pleasure which Cecil’s family generally displayed at the news of 
his engagement, did in some measure reconcile her to it. She 
tried to persuade herself, and, indeed, she did honestly believe, 
that she was doing a good and unselfish action, and that a bless- 
ing would therefore rest upon her for it, 

And she had one hope left, 
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As soon as she was engaged she wrote to tell Mr. Bruce, and 
requested him to write and inform Colonel Fleming of the fact, 
in order to ask for his formal consent to her marriage. 

She had a wild, unreasonable hope that he would come home 
and save her from her fate—that he would never allow her to 
be taken utterly away from him, never suffer her to go without a 
struggle to retain her. 

She little knew Hugh Fleming ! 

Two months passed away, and his answer came—in a note to 
Mr. Bruce, which that gentleman forwarded to her. 

My dear Mr. Bruce,—I am very glad to hear such good news about Miss 
Blair. Pray give her my very hearty congratulations, and my sincere good 
wishes for her happiness ; as to my consent, that, you know, is merely a matter 
of form, as we have talked over this subject before, and you know that I quite 
approved of Mr. Travers as a suitable husband for my ward. Please send me 
all necessary papers to sign, with your instructions. You are very kind to wish 
me to be present at the wedding, but that is, I fear, impossible. I should like 
to hear when the day is fixed. 

With kind remembrances to all, 
Yours faithfully, 
Hvuen Fiemine. 


That was all. 
That evening, when Cis came over to dinner, Juliet told him 
that she would keep him in suspense no longer, for that she 


would marry him in the month of May. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


A WEDDING IN MAY, 


THERE was one person to whom the news of Cecil Travers’s 
engagement came as a great shock, and that was Gretchen 
Rudenbach. 

It was in a letter from Wattie that Gretchen first heard of 
it, for Cecil himself was too full of his new happiness to give a 
thought to the poor little music-teacher in Pimlico. 

When Gretchen had finished reading Wattie Elfison’s letter, 
she laid her head down upon the table-cloth, all among her poor 
little breakfast array, her cup of weak tea, and her untempting- 
looking bread-and-butter, and cried bitterly. 

In the middle of these tears, in came Miss Pinkin. 

Miss Pinkin wore a black front, and a tulle cap decorated 
with small lilac bows and tied under her chin with white gauze 
ribbons, and she was enveloped in a silk shawl of an old-fashioned 
pattern and colour, very tightly drawn around her spare figure ; she 
had a thin, angular face, and was altogether an austere-looking 
woman. 
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‘Mercy me!’ exclaimed this ancient virgin, lifting up both 
hands in amazement at the discovery of Gretchen in her woe. 
‘What on earth are you crying your eyes out for?’ Gretchen 
wiped her eyes, but made no answer. 

‘I know very well what you are crying for,’ continued Miss 
Pinkin, glancing severely at the open letter on the table. ‘ You 
are crying about a piece of news that ought to give you a great 
deal of pleasure, if you had a well-regulated mind. I, too, have 
had a letter from Miss Augusta Ellison, my old pupil, and she 
tells me that Mr. Cecil Travers is engaged to be married to Miss 
Blair of Sotherne. You ought to be very much pleased, you 
foolish girl, instead of crying like a water-spout, and laying your 
head down in your bread-and-butter plate, which isn’t cleanly.’ 

Gretchen, at this well-merited reproach, lifted her head and 
pushed away the bread-and-butter to a safe distance. 

‘ Because a young gentleman, far above you in station, has 
been kind to you when you were ill and homeless, you have been 
so silly as to allow your thoughts to dwell upon him in an inde- 
corous manner.’ 

‘You should not say that, Miss Pinkin.’ 

‘But I must say so, Gretcken. When you were put under 
my charge, I determined to do my duty by you as if you were a 
young relative of my own. I must tell you that it is indecorous 
for a female to think of the other sex at all. I have never 
done so myself,’ added Miss Pinkin, virtuously drawing herself up 
with conscious pride. ‘ Throughout my life I have made it a rule 
to myself to avoid rather than to seek the other sex; and look at 
me!’ Gretchen did look at her, and mentally reflected that possibly 
the other sex had also found it more prudent to avoid than to 
seek that hard-featured visage. ‘Look at me,’ she continued ; 
‘honoured, respected, and esteemed by all gentlemen; you would 
wish to be so too at my age, would you not, Gretchen ?’ 

‘I should wish to be loved too,’ said the girl in a low voice. 

‘Hush, hush, my dear! I am shocked at you!’ cried Miss 
Pinkin, throwing up her hands. ‘ A girl should never mention such 
a word in connection with gentlemen. Come, dry your eyes, and 
be thankful that it was only I who found you with such improper 
tears in them. What would people think to find you weeping 
over Mr. Cecil Travers’s engagement ? why, it would be shocking !’ 

‘I am not ashamed of loving him,’ said Gretchen, with scarlet 
cheeks ; ‘he is the only person in the world who has ever shown me 
any kindness; but for him I should have starved and died. If I 
did not love him, I should be a monster of ingratitude; but you 
make a mistake, Miss Pinkin, in thinking that I have lifted my 
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eyes above my station. I have never dared to do so. I was crying 
because if he marries I shall hardly ever see him; but I am very 
glad to hear good news about him, and I hope he will be very 
happy.’ The last words were spoken, for all her bravery, with a 
little choke in them, as Gretchen prepared herself to put on her 
bonnet and to go out on her daily rounds. And Miss Pinkin, 
although she thought her words most strange and forward, and 
turned up her eyes in wonder at what on earth the young women 
of the present day were coming to, yet felt a pang of pity as she 
watched the girl pass out, patiently and humbly carrying her roll 
of music under her arm, with her sad white face bent downwards, 
and her eyes still swollen with tears. 

Late that night, when her work was all over, and long after 
Miss Pinkin overhead was snoring the sonorous snores of the just, 
Gretchen Rudenbach sat up, by the light of her one candle, writ- 
ing to the man whom she was not ashamed to own that she loved 
-—a laborious letter, much pondered over, and all written in fine, 
delicate German-looking characters—the only foreign things about 
her were her name and her handwriting—a letter in which she in- 
voked every good gift in heaven and earth upon her benefactor, 
and prayed that the good God would bless him and make him 
happy, as he deserved to be; and then she told him that she 
would never forget him, however many years she might live, 
but always remember him morning and evening in her prayers. 
She told him that she knew the woman he loved must be good 
and beautiful, and it made her, Gretchen, glad to think how 
happy and proud of his love his chosen bride must be; and lastly 
she told him that if ever he was sad, or sorry, or in trouble, if he 
would come to her, he would always find in her a devoted and 
faithful friend, who would at any time give her life to serve him 
and to comfort him. 

Poor little high-flown letter; yet with truth and earnestness 
breathing out from every line! it was written with so many prayers 
and tears, and with such simple devotion of a love that only asked 
to spend itself, and expected nothing in return! 

And Cecil Travers read it with a smile, thought first he would 
show it to Juliet, and then, with a better feeling, decided not to 
show it to anyone, but tore it to pieces and threw it into the fire, 
and then—forgot to answer it! 

Meanwhile the preparations for Juliet’s wedding went on apace. 
As it would be only six months after poor Georgie’s death, it was, 
of course, to be a very quiet affair, but still it was impossible, on 
an estate like Sotherne, to prevent a certain amount of feasting 
and rejoicing among the tenantry and labourers. A dinner 
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all classes in tents on the lawn, and a tenants’ ball and fireworks 
in the evening, were unavoidable on such an occasion ; and although 
Juliet herself would not be there, she had nevertheless all the 
settling and arranging to do beforehand. 

And her trousseau was also, of course, in progress. Here she 
found an invaluable ally in her stepmother, who was quite in 
her element, and who was allowed to order silks, satins, and 
laces to her heart’s content. 

Time went on; Juliet was too busy to be unhappy ; and she was 
too thorough a woman not to take an interest in the hundred and 
one details of her wedding preparations. She wrote her orders to 
tradesmen, her letters to friends, her list of guests—everything, in 
short, that was necessary to be done—with a sort of dazed, be- 
wildered feeling of unreality running through it all. It was as 
if she were doing it for some one else, and not for herself. A sort 
of stagnation was in her heart; she was not happy, neither was 
she unhappy ; she was simply very busy, too busy to think ; and, 
even had she had the time, there was throughout a dumb stupor 
in her mind, as if all her feeling, thinking powers were extinct. 

This lasted till four days before her wedding, and then an 
event happened which taught her painfully that her capacity for 
suffering was as keen as ever. 

A box arrived for her. It was no uncommon event, for pre- 
sents from acquaintances came to her every day now. But when 
Higgs brought in this particular box, Juliet knew, almost before 
she looked at the travel-stained direction, that it came from 
India. 

‘Take it up to my room and unfasten it, Higgs,’ she said 
calmly to the man, whilst all the time her heart beat painfully. 

In a few minutes she went upstairs, and locked her door. The 
box, with its lid off, was in the middle of the room. She knelt 
down in front of it ; at the very top lay a note addressed to her in 
a large well-known handwriting. The envelope, simply directed 
to ‘ Miss Blair,’ and without stamp or post-mark, seemed to bring 
him very near to her; it was as if his hand had only just laid 
it there. With a miserable hopelessness she opened it and 
read :-— 


My dear Juliet,—I send you a few trifles that I have chosen for you with 
great care, remembering the things you used to admire. Perhaps when this 
reaches you, you will be Juliet Blair no longer. May every blessing, and every 
joy that heaven and earth can give, be yours! In all probability I shall never 
meet you again, and I dare say I shall not trouble you with many letters; but 
I shall often think of you, dear child, oftener perhaps than you would imagine 
it possible. You have been a little harsh to me, Juliet, I will not blame or 
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reproach you—you were probably full of your new happiness—it was not in- 
tentional, I know—you forgot—but oh, child, you might have written me one 
line—the coldest would have been less cold than your silence. 
Yours always, 
Hvuen FLemine. 


The letter dropped from her fingers. 

What did he mean? how could she have written to him, who 
had never written to her? in what had she been harsh to him? 

Harsh! and to him, her love, her heart’s darling! how could 
such a thing have been possible ? 

With set white lips, and lines of painful bewilderment on her 
forehead, she knelt, staring blankly in front of her. 

Dimly, vaguely, there dawned upon her the possibility of the 
existence of some horrible misunderstanding between them; he 
had not forgotten her, he still thought of her with affection, and 
yet he accused her of forgetting, and he reproached her !—for 
what ? 

Was it possible that, in spite of his silence, his coldness, his 
desertion of her, he loved her even now ? 

But of what avail? was it not too late? With a low cry of 
despair she buried her face in her hands. Of what use were all 
her vague hopes and speculations now—now that it was too late? 

Presently she roused herself to look at the contents of the box ; 
one after the other she drew out richly-chased gold and silver 
ornaments, gorgeous-coloured cashmeres heavy with embroidery, 
and rare specimens of old Oriental china. All were lovely and in. 
excellent taste—things, as he had said, that he knew she would like ; 
yet Juliet turned away from the glittering array with positive 
disgust ; the spicy odour of the sandal-wood shavings in which 
they had been packed, and which is so peculiarly Indian, made 
her turn sick and faint. 

Why had he sent them? why had he written? Believing 
herself forgotten and scorned, she had been able to reconcile her- 
self almost cheerfully to the life that was before her. But how 
was she to bear it, if by some dreadful, incomprehensible mistake, 
she was to discover that he loved her after all? 

And again she puzzled and pondered, until her head ached 
with her thoughts, wondering what it was he meant, why he 
reproached her with silence and with harshness; to what did he 
allude? and she could in no way understand or answer these 
questions to herself. 

There is an old superstition, of which probably on this occasion 
both bride and bridegroom were unaware, that a marriage in the 
‘ Virgin’s month,’ the month of May, is unlucky, 
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_ And, certainly, the weather, to begin with, appeared anxious to 
carry out the old saying. 

The 20th of May, Juliet Blair’s wedding-day, was ushered in 
with a fine cheerless drizzle which by nine o’clock had settled down 
into a steady downpour. 

Nevertheless, at as early an hour as five in the morning, a small 
person, cloaked and bonneted, and bearing a waterproof, an umbrella, 
and a little handbag containing a parcel of roughly-cut sandwiches 
and some ginger-bread nuts, came creeping cautiously down the 
staircase of a certain house in Pimlico. 

At an angle of the stairs a door suddenly flew open, and an 
awful apparition—-Miss Pinkin in her night-gown, with a frilled 
nightcap, and minus the black front—stood in a threatening 
attitude on the landing, 

‘ Merciful heavens! what on earth are you doing ? where in the 
name of common-sense are you going at five o'clock in the 
morning, disturbing honest folk in their beds ? have you lost your 
wits, Gretchen Rudenbach ?’ 

‘Iam going out,’ answered that damsel humbly, yet with a 
sort of doggedness which quiet-mannered people often evince. 

‘Going out! at five o’clock! are you going to climb the lamp- 
posts to put out the gas-lights, pray?’ which sneering display of 
ignorance concerning the habits of the London lamplighter caused 
Miss Rudenbach to smile. 

‘No, I am going to spend the day in the country, Miss Pinkin ; 
don’t keep me standing here—I shall lose my train.’ 

‘ Where are you going, may I ask?’ and every frill on Miss 
Pinkin’s night-cap seemed to stand erect with outraged virtue. 

‘To see a friend,’ answered the girl defiantly. 

‘Humph!’ snorted Miss Pinkin; ‘you'll come to harm, 
Gretchen, as sure as my name is Sarah Anne Pinkin. I wash my 
hands of you. A friend, indeed! as if I didn’t know where you are 
going! Go your own way. You'll come to harm, mark my 
words!’ and shaking a warning finger at her refractory lodger, 
Miss Pinkin flounced back into the privacy of her bedroom. 

Gretchen crept out alone into the deserted streets—to find a 
cheerless leaden sky, that harmonised well with the girl’s own sad 
thoughts, and wet, muddy pavements, through which her ill-made 
boots splashed laboriously as she plodded along them. At so early 
an hour neither cabs nor omnibuses were stirring, and Gretchen had 
come out prepared to walk to the station. Her way lay across 
Hyde Park. The path was wet and sloppy ; the wind drove the fine 

grey drizzle straight into her face, and blew her shabby little black 
bonnet half off her head; and she had a difficulty in keeping up he- 
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umbrella, As she struggled painfully along, a solitary figure, 
coming from the opposite direction, passed her half-way in the 
middle of the Park. 

Passed, and then looked back at her, and with a start 
recognised her. 

‘You! Gretchen !’ 

‘Yes, it is I,’ said Gretchen, shrinking a little aside as 
David Anderson’s honest but rough face peered down under her 
umbrella. 

‘ But where on earth are you going at this hour ?’ 

‘I am going to the station to catch an early train; please 
don’t stop me, I have no time to lose,’ she answered irritably, 
and burrying on; but David Anderson kept pace beside her. 

‘I cannot let you walk alone; I will go with you,’ he said, 
gently taking her bag out of her hand, and steadying the fluttering 
umbrella over her head with his stronger hand. 

‘ Where are you going ?’ 

‘I am going into the country to spend the day; if I were to ask 
you so many questions, you would not like it. Pray, where are you 
going, and where do you come from ?’ 

David Anderson, who, truth to tell, was coming home in the 
early morning from a very late and very riotous party at the lodgings 
of a friend, a late member of the now dispersed ‘ Melodious 
Minstrels’ society, found the questions somewhat difficult to answer, 
and walked along by her side in snubbed silence. 

How Gretchen hated this enforced companionship! There was 
a time when she had been almost fond of David Anderson; but of 
late she had learnt to regard him with aversion and disgust. She 
looked at him through Cecil Travers’s eyes ; she remembered that Cis 
had called him underbred, a snob and a boor, and that he had made 
her promise that she would never be so foolish as to throw herself 
away upon a man so thoroughly inferior to herself. On arriving at 
the Great Western Terminus, Gretchen insisted upon taking her 
ticket herself, while she had sent David away to secure a place for 
her ina second-class carriage. She did not want him to know where 
she was bound. 

Poor David lingered ruefully by the carriage door till the train 
went off, hoping in vain for some kind word of thanks that would 
repay him for his wet walk; but Gretchen only gave him a 
careless nod as she was carried off, and the great rough fellow 
turned away with a deep sigh and something very like tears in 
his eyes. 

It was the old story of cross-purposes everywhere. Elinor is in 
love with Charles, who does not even know it, but is sighing out 
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his soul for Lady Blanche, who is as far above his reach as the 
moon, and who, moreover, nourishes a secret affection for young 
Dandy in the Guards, whilst that young gentleman, cruelly careless 
of the girl he might have for the asking, is passionately and hope- 
lessly smitten with pretty Mrs. Lowndes, who has four children and 
a prosy husband, and who snubs young Dandy heartlessly, being 
herself bent upon the fascination of some one else; and so on—the 
wrong man is for ever pairing off with the wrong woman, till one 
is tempted to look upon the whole well-worn subject of love and 
its delights as the creation of a few high-flown and ignorant poetical 
gentlemen, and to ask, if it be indeed true that ‘marriages are 
made in heaven,’ why it is that, being confessedly for the most part 
such utter failures, the unconscious victims of these unsuccessful 
arrangements above are not allowed a re-adjustment of matters on 
earth? What a game of Puss-in-the-corner we should have, to be 
sure! 

‘Can you tell me the way to Sotherne Church, please?’ asks 
Gretchen of the porter, as she is landed shivering in the rain on the 
little wayside station platform, and the train that has brought her 
disappears slowly in the distance. 

‘Straight on, miss,—when does anyone give one any other 
direction to find one’s way than that inevitable ‘straight on ?’— 
‘straight on as fur as you can see, and you'll come to the church ; 
it will be wet walking for you, miss,’ added the man, softened, 
perhaps, by the pretty, gentle face and the big, sad blue eyes. 

The road, of course, was anything but ‘ straight;’ it wound about 
like a serpent between its wet green hedges, and there were in- 
numerable cross-roads intersecting it in every direction, so that 
Gretchen had to ask several times, and had some difficulty in 
finding her way. 

Eventually, however, after about two miles’ walk along the 
sloppiest and wettest of country lanes, she arrived at the village 
and the church. 

Even at this early hour—it was but nine o’clock—it was evident 
that some unusual event was about to happen. The place was all 
astir, several triumphant arches of greenery had been erected across 
the road, and the village carpenters were still at work tying up the 
last branch of lilac, and tin-tacking securely the last breadth of 
bunting. Flags were flying from the public-houses and principal 
houses in the village, whilst the inhabitants in their Sunday clothes 
stood about in groups talking eagerly and excitedly of the coming 
festivities. The church doors were wide open, and Gretchen 
entered unmolested and took up her position in a sheltered nook 
close to the door, behind a stone pillar. 
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Some women were laying red cloth down the aisle, and 
presently, with a little commotion, the Vicar’s bustling little wife 
came in with a big basket of flowers on her arm, with which she 
proceeded to decorate the altar. 

Gretchen watched her with greedy eyes. What would she not 
have given to help her! she had a half-thought of going forward 
to offer her assistance ; but shyness and prudence kept her back. 

As Mrs. Dawson passed down the church again, she glanced 
sharply at the girl sitting alone, half-concealed behind the pillar. 
She knew every woman and girl in the parish of Sotherne, and in 
most of the parishes round, and Gretchen’s face was strange to her ; 
besides, she evidently belonged to a better class than any of the 
farmers’ daughters about. Gretchen blushed deeply as she felt 
herself the object of such close scrutiny; and as she noticed the 
blush on the pretty, delicate features, and the downcast blue eyes, 
and the bent, smooth brown head, with its poor but perfectly lady- 
like covering, something of the real state of the case flashed 
through the mind of the clergyman’s wife. 

‘Come down from town by the first: train to see Cis Travers 
married !’ was her mental reflection. ‘ Well, men are wretches, but 
I did think Cis Travers was too soft for that kind of thing—he is 
not half good enough for Juliet in any way, and now it appears 
he has not even been devoted to her! It all comes of. his father’s 
letting him be knocking about London so long by himself; it’s a 
shocking bad thing for boys ’—with a rapid thought of her own 
stalwart sons. ‘I shall be careful not to let Tom and Charlie be 
turned out in London with nothing to do. Poor girl!’ added the © 
Vicar’s wife to herself pityingly, as she trudged rapidly down the 
churchyard path to the vicarage gate; ‘she looked modest and 
gentle enough; I dare say he has made her very unhappy—the 
wretch! Well, I don’t think I shall say anything about it to the 
Vicar; he would be wanting to come out and reclaim her before 
breakfast, and that would make us all late; and besides, he would 
be sure to call her ‘brazen woman’ or ‘ daughter of sin,’ or some 
horribly coarse name to her face, and that would do more harm 
than good: good men are so hard on women! and they never have 
any discrimination to distinguish between the vicious and the un- 
fortunate—no, I will say nothing about it ; besides, I really know 
nothing, it is only my own suspicions.’ So saying, good little 
Mrs. Dawson, who, like many—alas, not most !—Christian women, 
had all a woman’s tenderness towards a sorrowing fellow-woman, 
from whatever source her sorrows might come, shook off her wet 
cloak and stamped her muddy little toes in the vicarage porch, 
and went in to pour out her husband’s tea, with never a word to 
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that excellent but somewhat severe divine about the little strange 
girl who sat shivering in the church hard by, and who seemed to 
Mrs. Dawson’s eyes to be the living impersonation of Cis Travers’s 
London wickednesses—wickednesses of which you and I, my reader, 
know him to be guiltless. 

I am not going to describe Juliet Blair’s wedding. Weddings 
are but dismal things at best, and if anyone has a partiality for 
reading detailed accounts of them, of the demeanour and aspect 
of the ‘ blushing bride,’ of the elaborate costumes of herself and her 
bridesmaids, and her friends’ presents on the interesting occasion, 
they have but to study the last ‘Court Journal,’ where such scenes 
are weekly set forth in far better language and with far more know- 
ledge of the subject than I should be at all likely to display. 

Juliet Blair’s wedding was exactly like anyone else’s. There 
was the same fluttering in of well-dressed wedding guests, bustling 
backwards and forwards in and out of the pews to exchange whis- 
pered greetings with each other. The same gathering of prettily- 
dressed and moderately good-looking bridesmaids at the bottom 
of the church. The same awkward interval of suspense whilst 
the bride was anxiously awaited, during which Cis stood first on 
one leg, then on the other, and gnawed nervously at the ends of 
his straw-coloured kid gloves in the same helpless-looking way that 
every bridegroom invariably does, suggesting irresistibly the idea 
that, but for the best man—in this case, a very young Oxford 
friend—he must inevitably turn and flee. The best man, with a 
big button-hole flower, looks jaunty and self-important, as if the 
success of the whole ceremony depended mainly upon his exer- 
tions, although a passing thought of the speech which he will 
have to make by-and-by sends an occasional cold shudder down his 
back. Then the bride comes in on Sir George Ellison’s arm, for, 
as she has no near relative, he, as an old friend of her father’s, is 
to give her away. And there is the same scuffle of everybody 
getting into their places that always happens, and the ceremony 
proceeds with the same sniffles and snuffles from that female por- 
tion of the spectators who are invariably affected to tears without 
any known cause on such occasions. 

There was nothing at all peculiar or striking in Juliet Blair’s 
wedding; but to Gretchen Rudenbach, craning forward and strain- 
ing her eyes and ears to catch every sight and every sound, it was 
a wedding different from every other wedding. 

Presently the organ burst joyfully into the Wedding March, 
and the bride and bridegroom came down the aisle together, the 
school children flung flowers down before them as they came, and 
Gretchen pressed forward with the rest. Down at the bride- 
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OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN'AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Boox III.—Cuapter III. 


CouitureE could hardly have been discussed in a lovelier or more 
appropriate scene, nor could a more delicate or melodious voice 
have dwelt upon it than that of Otho Laurence. Every influence 
of the summer afternoon conspired to make all take kindly to the 
topic—the living airy whisper of the leaves overhead, the wander- 
ing scents of the flowers that the breeze just made perceptible, the 
musical splash of the fountain in its quiet restlessness, the luxury 
of the mossy turf as soft as sleep or rose-leaves, and a far faint 
murmur of church-bells that now and then invaded the ear 
gently, like a vague appealing dream. Mr. Saunders even was 
caressed by his flattered senses into peacefulness ; the high and dry 
light of the intellect ceased to scintillate in his eyes; the spirit of 
progress condescended to take a temporary doze. 

‘Of course,’ Laurence began, smiling with a little preparatory 
shyness, ‘we can all understand the difference between a coarse 
common rustic palate, like that of the burly farmer, for instance, 
who just enjoys food in a brute way when he is hungry, and drink 
so long as it is spirituous at all times; and the palate of the true 
epicure, that is sensitive to taste as the nicest ear is to music, and 
can discriminate perfectly all the subtle semitones and chords of 
flavour. Well, transfer this image from the mouth to the mind, and 
there’s the whole thing in a nutshell. There is culture and no 
culture. A person is really cultivated when he can taste not only 
the broad flavours of life—gulping its joys and sorrows down, 
either with a vulgar grimace of disgust, or an equally vulgar 
hearty voracity ; but when with a delicate self-possession he appre- 
ciates all the subtler taste of things, when he discriminates between 
joy and joy, between sorrow and sorrow, between love and love, 
between career and career; discerning in all incidents and emo- 
tions their beauty, their pathos, their absurdity, or their tragedy, 
as the case may be.’ 
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‘You mean, then,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ that a man of the highest 
culture is a sort of emotional bon-vivant?’ 

‘ That surely is hardly a fair way— began Laurence. 

‘Excuse me, my dear Laurence,’ broke in Mr. Luke, in his 
most magnificent of manners, ‘it is perfectly fair—it is admirably 
fair. Emotional bon-vivant!’ he exclaimed. ‘I thank Miss 
Merton for teaching me that word!—for it may remind us all,’ 
Mr. Luke continued, drawing out his words slowly, as if he liked 
the taste of them, ‘ how near our view of the matter is to that 
of a certain Galilean peasant—of whom Miss Merton has perhaps 
heard—who described the highest culture by just the same meta- 
phor, as a hunger and a thirst after righteousness. Our notion of 
it differs only from his, from the Zeitgeist having made it somewhat 
wider.’ 

Miss Merton, in her inmost soul, did anything but return Mr. 
Luke’s compliment, and consider his comment on her words as 
either admirably or perfectly fair. However, she held her peace. 
The thoughts of Lady Ambrose had been flowing in a slightly 
different direction. 

‘I want to ask one thing, too,’ she said. ‘I want to know 
why it is that whenever one hears it said, “ Oh, So-and-so is a very 
cultivated person,” one always expects to find him—well, almost 
half professional as it were, or at least able to talk of nothing but 
music, or painting, or books? I mean, a man who's merely a 
cultivated person, doesn’t seem ever to be quite a man of the world, 
or to be much good in society, except when one wants him to talk 
on his own subjects—I hate people myself who have subjects—and 
then, ten to one, he doesn’t know when to leave off. Now, Mr. 
Laurence, I see you want to interrupt me; but do let me say my 
say. A right amount of culture is of course delightful, and 
personally I don’t much care for people who haven't got it. But 
too much of it—I’m sure, Mr. Laurence, you must agree with me 
at heart—is a mistake. And it seemed to me just now that you 
were expecting people to have rather too much.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Laurence smiling, ‘I see the reason now why you 
accused me of making our state too bookish, when I dwelt on the 
books to be found in our Utopian drawing-room. You look on 
culture as some special kind of accomplishment or taste, like 
music; and you think that in some special way it is bound up with 
books ; and books you look upon as something special also, be- 
ginning and ending with themselves; and unless I am much 
mistaken, you think that the more books a man has read, the 
more cultivated you may safely call him.’ 

§ Not all books,’ said Lady Ambrose, in an injured tone. ‘Mr 
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Laurence, you shouldn’t go about to misrepresent me so. It’s 
very ill-natured of you. Of course I don’t mean books of history, 
and things like that.’ 

‘ But what I want to impress on you,’ said Laurence, ‘ is this: 
that culture, whatever its relation to books may be, is in no way a 
bookish thing—a thing for the library or the lecture-room, or a 
thing less in place at Hurlingham than at the South Kensington 
Museum. Nor is it in any sense a hobby, or a special taste, to be 
gratified at the expense of anything else. But it is a thing for 
men and women of the world, and of society; and it would be 
really only in the best society that we could look to find it in per- 
fection.’ 

Lady Ambrose smiled, and looked more interested, and began 
to give Laurence her most intelligent attention. 

‘ Still, Laurence went on, ‘culture and books have a good deal 
to do with one another; and since they are so bound up together in 
your mind, let us try to see at once what the relation really is. 
Let us begin, then, with that kind of culture which is most bound 
up with books—which, in fact, cannot be got without them—the 
culture, I mean, that comes from a knowledge of the past—from a 
knowledge of history, in short, or parts of history.’ 

Lady Ambrose here took Laurence fairly aback by the way in 
which she repeated the word ‘ History!’ 

‘ Well, judging from the results I have seen, she said, with an 
unusual amount of decision in her voice,‘I can not say, Mr. 
Laurence, that I agree with you. And I think that on this subject 
I have a right to speak.’ 

‘What can the woman be meaning?’ said Mr. Luke to him- 
self. 

‘It is not a fortnight ago,’ Lady Ambrose went on, ¢ that I sat 
at dinner by a man—I won’t tell you his name—who had not only 
read heaven knows how much history, but had written, I believe, 
even more than he had read. And what do you think this good 
man did during all the early part of dinner? Why, he did nothing 
but fume, and fret, and bluster, so that everyone was made uncom- 
fortable because somebody said that King Harold was not quite so 
excellent a character as the late Prince Consort ; and I heard him 
muttering, “ What monstrous injustice! What monstrous ignorance!” 
to himself for nearly half an hour. I don’t think I ever saw such 
a—I was going to say,’ said Lady Ambrose, laughing softly, ‘such a 
beast—but I won’t ; I'll say a bear instead. At last, however—I don’t 
know how it came about—he said to me, in a very solemn voice, 
“ What a terrible defeat that was which we had at Bouvines!” I 
said timidly—not thinking we were at war with anyone—that I 
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had seen nothing about it in the papers. He gave rather a rude 
grunt, and made me feel dreadfully ignorant, and then he said to 
me very brusquely, “ I had an excursus on it myself in the ‘Archzo- 
logical Gazette’ only last week.” And, do you know, it turned out 
that the Battlé of Bouvines was fought in the thirteenth century, 
and had, as far as I could make out, something to do with Magna 
Charta. Now, Mr. Laurence, if that’s the sort of culture one gets 
from studying history, I’m glad I’ve forgotten even the names of 
the twelve Cesars, and the dates of the kingsof England. Besides, 
it makes one think what a serious thing it is to lose a battle, if 
people are to be made so cross about it six hundred years after- 
wards,’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said Laurence, ‘that if that’s the sort 
of culture one gets from history, we had better never open a history 
book again. But history, Lady Ambrose, has very little to do with 
the Battle of Bouvines, and nothing with the character of Harold. 
History, in its true sense, is a travelling in the past; the best of 
histories are but the carriages or the steamboats you travel by; 
your histories of dates and battles are at best but the Bradshaws 
and the railway-maps. Our past must be an extension of the present, 
or it is no real past. Now I expect, Lady Ambrose, that, in its true 
sense, you know a good deal more history than you are aware of. 
I saw you reading Saint-Simon yesterday evening, and you alluded 
to Grammont’s Memoirs at dinner.’ 

‘ Oh, of course,’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, ‘ books like that! But, 
then, they really give you such a notion of the times, and quite take 
you back to them.’ 

‘ Nothing is history that does not,’ said Laurence. 

Mr. Saunders, who was lying down with his hat over his eyes, 
and who seemed asleep, here made a little unquiet moan, and 
shuffled himself for a moment impatiently. 

‘Really,’ said Lady Ambrose, brightening,’ “ il y a plus de vingt 
ans que je dis de la prose, sans que j’en susse rien.” And so it seems 
that I have known history without suspecting it, just as M. 
Jourdain talked prose.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence, ‘ don’t you see something of what history 
does for us, as men and women of the world, in the way of culture 
—history, this travelling in the past, as I have called it? Think 
for a moment what our own age would seem to us if all the past, 
beyond the memories of our grandfathers, was a blank to us; and 
then think how infinitely our minds are enlarged, how a freer air, 
as it were, seems to blow through them, even from that vague 
knowledge of the past afloat in the world, which we pick up here 
and there as we go along. Even that has an effect upon us. It 
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makes us no longer merely temporal people, who are just as narrow- 
minded and dull as those merely local people—the natives of a 
neighbourhood —who wear gorgeous ribands at flower-shows in the 
country.’ 

Lady Ambrose smiled and nodded. 

‘Go on, Mr. Laurence—I can understand all this,’ she said. 
* But I want to hear a little more.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence, ‘ your own knowledge of the history of 
France and England during the last two hundred years—you know 
well enough how that has made you, in a certain sense, more a 
woman of the world. But your knowledge of history does not 
really end there. You know something of the feudal times. 
You know what a castle was like, what a knight was like, and 
what a monk was like; and you know something, too, of Rome, 
and Greece, and Palestine, and Egypt; and each of these names is 
really a little aerial chariot which carries your imagination back 
as you pronounce it into some remote age, when life was different 
from what it is now. So is the mind widened by even a little 
vague history. Or, just repeat to yourself such words as France 
and Jtaly, and think for a moment of the effect of them. They 
are not mere names—mere geographical expressions ; but they are 
spells which evoke, whether you will or no, hosts of subtle associa- 
tions, rising up like spirits out of the past centuries, and hovering 
in the air round you with their unbidden influence, and mixing 
with all your notions of Europe as it is now. Or, would you feel 
the matter more strongly yet, think, when you are travelling, what 
but for history would Venice be, or Athens, or Jerusalem? If it 
were not for history, would you find the same indescribable fasci- 
nation in Rome ?’ 

‘I never was at Rome,’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘ We're going 
there next winter with the Kenningtons.’ 

Laurence proceeded no further. Mr. Rose, however, whose 
imagination had been fired by all this talk about history, suddenly 
broke forth. 

‘ History!’ he exclaimed, ‘why, but for history, what should 
we be now but a flock of listless barbarians, dveypatwv adiyKuot 
pophaics pupdvtes cixh mavra? Is it not history that takes us 
back to Greece, and lets us find in Greece, after so many centuries, 
the chief teaching we, in our present case, need—how fair a thing 
life may be, how rich in harmonious freedom, and beauty of form, 
and love, and passionate friendship? Is it not history, too, that gives 
us that other teacher of ours—that strange child of Aphrodite and 
Tannhauser—the Italian Renaissance ? Is it not, indeed, by history 
alone that we in our day can learn anything of the more subtle and 
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gorgeous dyes that life is capable of taking, and will, we may 
trust, yet again take? What, but for history, should we know,’ 
cried Mr. Rose,‘ of the ydpis of Greece, of the lust of Rome, 
of the strange secrets of the Borgias? Consider, too,’ he 
said, sinking into a dreamier tone, ‘ of the bowers of quiet, full of 
sweet dreams, that history will always keep for us—how it sur- 
rounds the house of the present with the boundless gardens of the 
past—gardens rich in woods, and waters, and flowers, and outlooks 
on illimitable seas. Think of the immortal dramas which history 
sets before us; of the keener and profounder passions which it 
shows in action, of the exquisite groups and figures it reveals to us, 
of nobler mould than ours—Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Achilles 
and Patroclus, David and Jonathan, our English Edward and the 
fair Piers Gaveston, awa 7’ @kvpopos Kal difupos mept mavtwv.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Lady Ambrose, with a meditative 
smile. 

Mr. Rose, not having fancied Lady Ambrose at all a person to 
understand or sympathise with him, stopped instantly, and looked 
at her with a mixture of surprise and pleasure. 

‘ Wait a moment,’ she said; ‘I once knew the date of Piers 
Gaveston. I learnt it in a“ Memoria Technica,” when we had sen- 
tences to remember the dates by. Zhe Mad Sad Gaveston, 1307. 
There, Mr. Laurence, I remember it now, yousee. Isn’t that right, 
Mr. Rose? I really do begin to think that I’m quite an historian.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ said Laurence, ‘ you see now something of the 
sort of culture which history gives us ; and you see, too—this is the 
chief point I want to impress upon you—that in history, and many 
other things as well, books are only the telescopes through which 
we see distant facts; and we no more become bookish by such a 
use of books than you became optical when you looked through 
your telescope in Gloucestershire, and saw Captain Audley, at the 
bottom of the park, proposing to your under-keeper’s daughter.’ 

‘I really do believe,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘that that man is a 
little off his head. However,’ she went on laughing, ‘I give up 
about the bookishness, Mr. Laurence, and I dare say one really is 
the better for knowing something about history; but still, I can’t 
help thinking that the chief thing to know about is, after all, the 
life about one, and that knowledge, just like charity, should begin 
at home.’ 

‘ There, Lady Ambrose,’ said Laurence, ‘we quite agree. 
That was the very thing I wanted to impress upon you. It is just 
this—to appreciate the life about us, and, I should add, to enrich 
it also, that is the whole and sole aim of culture. We only study 
the past to adorn our present, and make our view of it clearer, 
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And now let us put the past out of our minds altogether, and 
merely consider culture and the present. I tried to explain just 
now that we meant by a man of culture one on whom none of the 
finer flavours of life are lost—who can appreciate, sympathise with, 
criticise all the scenes, situations, sayings, or actions around him— 
a sad or happy love-affair, a charm of manner and conversation, a 
beautiful sunset, or a social absurdity. I declare,’ said Laurence, 
‘I could tell better whether a man was really cultivated, from the 
way in which he talked gossip, or told a story, than from the way 
in which he discussed a poem or a picture.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Leslie, ‘I don’t call a woman cultivated who 
bothers me at dinner first with discussing this book and then that — 
whose one perpetual question is, “ Have you read So-and-so?” But 
I call a woman cultivated who responds and who knows what I 
mean as we pass naturally from subject to subject—who by a flash 
or a softness in her eyes, by a slight gesture of the hand, by a sigh, 
by a flush in the cheek, makes me feel as I talk of some lovely 
scene that she too could love it—as I speak of love or sorrow, 
makes me feel that she herself has known them; as I speak of 
ambition, or ennui, or hope, or remorse, or loss of character, 
makes me feel that all these are not mere names to her, but 
things.’ 

‘Do you call me cultivated, Mr. Leslie?’ whispered Mrs. 
Sinclair, with a smile of plaintive humour, in a soft parenthesis. 

‘I mean,’ said Leslie, finishing, ‘I like to hear each key I 
touch make, not a dead thud, as on a piece of wood, but strike a 
musical string.’ 

‘Good,’ murmured Mr. Rose; ‘that is good! Yes,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘the aim of culture, if Mr. Leslie will lend me his nice 
metaphor, is indeed to make the soul a musical instrument, which 
may yield music either to itself or to others, at any appulse from 
without ; and the more elaborate a man’s culture is, the richer and 
more composite can this music be. The minds of some men are 
like a simple pastoral reed. Only single melodies, and these un- 
accompanied, can be played upon them—glad or sad; whilst the 
minds of others, who look at things from countless points of view, 
and realise, as Shakespeare did, their composite nature—their minds 
become, as Shakespeare’s was, like a great orchestra. Or sometimes,’ 
said Mr. Rose dreamily, as if his talk was lapsing into a soliloquy, 
‘when he is a mere passive observer of things, letting impressions 
from without move him as they will, I would compare the man of 
culture to an olian harp, which the winds at will play through— 
a beautiful face, a rainbow, a ruined temple, a death-bed, or a line 
of poetry, wandering in like a breath of wind amongst the chords 
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of his soul, touching note after note into soft music, and at last 
gently dying away into silence.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Laurence, speaking briskly, and in a matter- 
of-fact tone, for he was afraid that Mr. Rose’s dreamy manner might 
confuse Lady Ambrose, ‘since we see that the aim of culture is to 
make us better company as men and women of the world, let us con- 
sider a little further how culture is attained. We have just spoken 
of histories and other books, which merely bring us face to face with 
distant facts. We want to know now how, given the knowledge or 
experience of facts—the facts of the present especially—we are to 
convert this knowledge into culture. Mere experience will not do 
it. A woman may have had all kinds of experience—sorrow, and 
love, travel, remorse, distraction—and yet she may not be culti- 
vated. She may have gone through everything only half consciously. 
She may never have recognised what her life has been. What is 
needed to teach her—to turn this raw material into culture? Here, 
Lady Ambrose, we come to our friends the books again—not, how- 
ever, to such books as histories, but to books of art, to poetry, and 
books akin to poetry. The former do but enlarge our own common 
experience. The latter are an experience in themselves, and an ex- 
perience that interprets all former experiences. The mind, if I 
may borrow an illustration from photography, is a sensitised plate, 
always ready to receive the images made by experience on it. 
Poetry is the developing solution, which first makes these images 
visible. Or, to put it in another way, if some books are the 
telescopes with which we look at distant facts, poetry—I use the 
word in its widest sense—is a magic mirror which shows us the facts 
about us reflected in it as no telescope or microscope could show 
them tous. Let a person of experience look into this, and expe- 
rience then becomes culture. For in that magic mirror we see 
our life surrounded with issues viewless to the common eye. We 
see it compassed about with chariots of fire and with horses of 
fire. Then we know the real aspect of our joys and sorrows. We 
see the lineaments, we look into the eyes of thoughts, and desires, 
and associations, which had been before unseen and scarcely sus- 
pected presences—dim swarms clustering around our every action. 
Then, how all kinds of objects and of feelings begin to cling to- 
gether in our minds! A single sense or a single memory is 
touched, and a thrill runs through countless others. The smell of 
autumn woods, the colour of dying fern, may turn by a subtle 
transubstantiation into pleasures and faces that will never come 
again—a red sunset and a windy sea-shore into a last farewell, 
and the regret of a lifetime.’ 

Lanrence had chosen these illustrations of his quite at random ; 
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but in the last he was fortunate in a way which he never dreamt of. 
Lady Ambrose had been engaged before her marriage to a young 
penniless Guardsman, whom she threw over for Sir George and his 
million of money; and her last meeting with her lover had taken 
place at a little Sussex watering-place, on a windy September 
evening. 

‘ Ah,’ she exclaimed with an abrupt emotion in her voice, ‘I 
know what you mean now. Why, there have been poems, at one 
time or another of one’s life, that one could hardly bear to hear re- 
peated. Byron’s song, “ When we two parted ;” it’s very silly of me, 
but still there was a time, just because it was connected with some- 
thing—I really , 

Lady Ambrose suddenly grew conscious that she was showing 
more feeling than she thought at all becoming. She blushed, she 
stammered a little, and then, making a rush at another topic, ‘ But 
what is Mr. Rose,’ she exclaimed, ‘saying about the Clock-tower 
and the Thames Embankment ?’ 

‘I was merely thinking,’ said Mr. Rose, who had been murmur- 
ing to himself at intervals for some time, ‘ of a delicious walk I 
took last week, by the river side, between Charing Cross and West- 
minster. The great clock struck the chimes of midnight; a cool 
wind blew ; and there went streaming on the wide wild waters, with 
long vistas of reflected lights wavering and quivering in them; and 
Iroamed about for hours, hoping I might see some unfortunate cast 
herself from the Bridge of Sighs. It was a night, I thought, well 
in harmony with despair. Fancy,’ exclaimed Mr. Rose, ‘ the infinity 
of emotions which the sad sudden splash in the dark river would 
awaken in one’s mind—and all due to that one poem of Hood’s !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence, not having listened to Mr. Rose, who 
spoke, indeed, somewhat low, ‘ Yes,’ he said, continuing the same 
train of thought he had left off with, and looking first at Lady 
Ambrose and then at Miss Merton, ‘ is it not poetry that does all 
this for the world? I use poetry in its widest sense, and include 
in it all imaginative literature, and other art as well. Is it not the 
poet that gives our existence all its deepest colours, or enables us 
to give them to it ourselves? Is it not—if I may quote a transla- 
tion that I made myself— 


Is’t not the harmony that from his bosom springs, 
And back into itself the whole world brings ? 
When Nature round her spindle, cold and strong, 
Winds on and on the endless threads of things ; 
When all existences, a tuneless throng, 
Make music as with jangling strings, 

| Whose life-breath makes the flux of blind creation 
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Move to a rhythmic music of his own? 

Who calls each single thing to the common consecration, 
When rapturously it trembles into tone ? 

Who sets our wild moods and the storms in tune ? 
Our sad moods, and the still eve’s crimson glow ? 
Who showers down all the loveliest flowers of June, 
Where she, the heart’s beloved, will go? 

Who, of a few green leaves in silly twine, 

Makes toil’s immortal guerdon art’s reward, 

Raises the mortal, draws down the divine ? 

The power of man incarnate in the bard. 

‘ And so,’ said Laurence, ‘if it is to the bard that we owe all 
these fine things, we need not fear to admit that the best society 
draws much of its choicest nourishment from poetry ; and all the 
books that I saw in my mind’s eye in our Utopian drawing-room 
were meant for signs not of how much its inhabitants were given 
to reading, but of the variety of ways in which they have thought of 
life, and consequently of the exquisite delicacy with which they are 
able to appreciate it. I myself,’ said Laurence, ‘am devoted to 
literature as literature, to poetry as poetry. I value it, not only 
because it makes me appreciate the originals of the things it deals 
with, but for itself. I often like the description of a sunset better 
than I like a sunset; I don’t care two straws about Liberty, but 
my mind is often set all aglow by a good odetoher. I delight 
in, I can talk over, I can brood over, the form of a stanza, the 
music of a line, the turn of a phrase, the flavour of an epithet. 
Few things give me such pleasure, for the moment, as an apt quo- 
tation from Horace or Shakespeare. But this, I admit, is a hobby 
—a private hobby—this distinct literary taste, just as a taste for 
blue china is, and must certainly not be confused with culture in 
its deeper and wider sense.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Rose earnestly, ‘ don’t despise this merely lite- 
rary culture, as you call it, or the pleasure it is to have at 
command a beautiful quotation. As I have been lying on the 
bank here, this afternoon, and looking up into the trees, and 
watching the blue sky glancing between the leaves of them—as I 
have been listening to the hum of the insects, or looking out with 
half-shut eyes towards the soft floating sea across the green rustling 
shrubs, and the red roses, fragments of poetry have been murmur- 
ing in my memory like a swarm of bees, and have been carrying 
my fancy hither and thither in all manner of swift luxurious ways. 
The ‘ spreading favour,’ for instance, of these trees that we sit 
under, brought just now into my mind those magical words of 
Virgil’s— 

Oh qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 
Sistat et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 
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What a picture there! What a thrill it sent all through me, like 
a rush of enchanted wind! In another moment the verse that 
goes just before, also came to me— 
Virginibus bacchata Lacaenis 
Taygeta—— 

and into the delicious scene now around me—this beautiful 
modern garden, mixed instantly visions of Greek mountains, and 
rugged summits, and choirs of Laconian maidens maddened with 
a divine enthusiasm, and with fair white vesture wildly floating. 
Again, another line from the same poem, from the same passage, 
touched my memory, and changed, in a moment, the whole com- 
plexion of my feelings— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 


Think of that! The spirit is whirled away in a moment of time, 
and set amongst quite new images, quite other sources of excite- 
ment. But again, in another moment, the splash of the fountain 
caught my ear, and awoke, I scarce know how, the memory of 
some lines in one of Petrarch’s Epistles— 


Soporifero clausam qui murmure vallem 
Implet inexhausto descendens alveus amne— 


and my imagination, on the wings of the verses, was borne away 
floating towards Vaucluse. Think, then, within the space of five 
minutes, how many thoughts and sensations, composite and 
crowded, can, by the agency of mere literature, enrich the mind, and 
make life intenser.’ 

‘And I—’ said Laurence, smiling, ‘do you see that far-away 
sail out on the horizon line ?—well, I caught myself murmuring 
over a scrap of Milton, only two minutes ago— 


As when afar at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial gales 
Close sailing from Bengala. 


Why I could go on capping verses with you the whole afternoon, 
if we had nothing else todo. But, besides this, a knowledge of 
books as books has got another use. How it enriches conversation, 
by enabling us to talk by hints and allusions, and to convey so 
many more meanings than our actual words express. I came 
across an exquisite instance of this the other day, in a book of 
anecdotes about the poet Rogers, which shows how a familiarity 
with the events even of Greek fiction may give a brilliance to 
fashionable talk in the nineteenth century. One evening at Miss 
Lydia White’s—she was a Tory, and well known then in society — 
a guest who was a Whig, said & propos of the depressed state of 
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his own party at the time, “ There is nothing left for us but to 
sacrifice a Tory virgin.” ‘ Yes,” said Miss Lydia White, “I be- 
lieve there’s nothing the Whigs wouldn’t do to raise the wind.” 
But yet after all this is not the important thing, and I hope 
Lady Ambrose will forgive us for having talked so long about it.’ 

‘And so one must read a great deal, after all, to be really culti- 
vated,’ said Lady Ambrose in a disappointed tone. ‘ You’ve made 
culture seem such a nice thing, that I really feel quite ashamed to 
think how seldom now I look at a line of poetry.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ said Leslie; ‘to keep a society cultivated, a 
good deal of reading must be done by many. But with women, 
if they have had any serious experience, I have often been startled 
to find how far a very little poetry will go.’ 

‘I expect,’ said Miss Merton, ‘that we are naturally more in- 
trospective than men, and so, in what concerns ourselves, a very 
little will make us cultivated; although we don’t certainly get so 
easily as men that indifferent way of looking on life as a whole, 
which I suppose is what you call the dramatic spirit, and which 
people praise so in Shakespeare. But as to what Mr. Leslie says, 
I have so often myself noticed the same thing in girls—especially 
at times when they are passing into womanhood, without having 
made much of a success of youth. I remember one poor friend of 


mine, whose whole life seemed to become clear through just one 
line of Tennyson’s— 


My life has crept so long on a broken wing.’ 


‘ And I,’ said Leslie, ‘ often think of some one I used to know 
at Baden, who spent half her time at the tables, who was stared at 
for her beauty by everyone, and was certainly not a woman who gave 
much of her time to reading. She was very wretched with her 
husband, and her name was far from being above the reach of 
gossip. Talking one day to her ina hard and flippant way—a tone of 
talk which she affected to like—I alluded by some chance to Fran- 
cesca di Rimini in Dante ; and I shall never forget the tone in which 
she exclaimed, “ Poor Francesca!”— its passion and its pathos. I was 
surprised that she had even looked into Dante: but she had; and 
that one passage had lit up her whole life for her—that one 
picture of the two lovers “ going for ever on the accursed air.” ’ 

‘ How nice of you, Mr. Leslie,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘ to remember 
my poor verses!’ 

‘ Let us consider, too,’ said Laurence, ‘ that poetry does not only 
enable us to appreciate what we have already experienced, but it 
puts us in the way of getting new experiences. This was 
Wordsworth’s special claim for poetry, that it widened our 
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sympathies—widened them in some new direction—that it was 
ever giving us, in fact, not new quotations, but new culture.’ 

‘ And just consider for a moment,’ said Leslie, ‘the wonderful 
effect of even this partial, this Wordsworthian culture. Consider 
the effect of it on a common worldly woman, who without it would 
be nothing but a social hack, living, as far as her interests went, a 
wretched hand-to-mouth existence of thin distraction, or eager 
anxious scheming for herself or her daughters. %Cultivate her, I 
say, just in this one direction—give her but this one fragment of 
culture, a love of Nature—and all the mean landscape of her mind 
will be lit up with a sudden beauty, as this beam of ideal sunshine 
breaks across it—*“‘the light that never was onseaor land.” I don’t say 


‘that such a woman will become better for this, but she will become 


more interesting. In a girl, however pretty, what is there to 
interest a man if he reads nothing in her face from night to night 
but that she is getting daily more worn and jaded in the search for a 
rich husband? Or even, to go a step higher, take the unthinking, 
uncultivated flirt, so common in every class of society—what is 
there in her that a man will not soon discover to be insipid and 
wearying?’ 

‘ Surely,’ remonstrated Mrs. Sinclair softly, ‘that rather depends 
on what she is like. I must stand up for my sex.’ 

‘ But give her,’ Leslie went on, ‘ one genuine, one disinterested 
taste, and all is changed. If I had an audience about me of young 
ladies, whom it was not too late to advise—girls entering on the 
world, determined to run the worldly course, and to satisfy all the 
expectations of the most excellent and lowest-minded of chaperons, 
I would say this to them:—I have no doubt you are all ignorant ; 
of course you are all vain. That to make a brilliant match is your 
great object, you all avow. That you have a real delight—some of 
you—in a certain sort of not very admirable flirting, is your most 
genuine point. I know all this (I should say), and I can’t help 
it; nor do I ask you to try to alter one of these points for the 
better. But this I do ask youtodo. Try to cultivate one true, 
genuine taste. Study Wordsworth, or some parts of Shelley; open 
out your sympathies, by their aid, in just one direction. Learn to 
love the sea, and the woods, and the wild flowers, with all their 
infinite changes of scent, and colour, and sound—the purple moor, 
the brown mountain stream, the rolling mists, the wild smell of the 
heather. Let these things grow to “haunt you like a passion,” 
learn in this way the art of 

desiring 
More in this world than any understand. 


You'll perhaps find it a little dull at first ; but go on, and don’t 
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be disheartened; and then—by-and-by—by-and-by, go and look 
in the looking-glass, and study your own face. Hasn’t some 
new look, child, come into your eyes, and given them. an 
expression—a something that they wanted before? Smile. Hasn’t 
your smile some strange meaning in it that it never used to have? 
You are a little more melancholy, perhaps. But no matter. The 
melancholy is worth its cost. You are now a mystery. Men 
can’t see through you at a glance as they did ; and so, as Sterne says, 
“you have their curiosity on your side,” and that alone—even that 
will have increased your value tenfold in the marriage-market.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Leslie,’ said Lady Ambrose with severe gravity, ‘ if 
that’s the way you'd talk to young ladies, I should be very careful 
you never spoke to any that I had anything to do with.’ 

‘It is a common notion,’ went on Leslie, passing by the rebuke, 
‘that the men who really understand life and the art of living are 
the men who merely drive four-in-hand, or dance, or run away with 
their friends’ wives, and who never read at all. Butno mistake can 
be greater. It is really the men of culture who are the true masters 
of life—to whom all exercise or distraction, mental or bodily, moral 
or immoral, yields the finer—the keener—pleasures ; the men whose 
company and conversation, on the top of a drag or in a ball-room, 
will make that of their illiterate brothers, in the judgment of men 
as well as of women, seem vapid, and dull, and tasteless.’ 

Lady Ambrose much disapproved of the tone of this speech ; 
but all the same, in some mysterious way, it increased her apprecia- 
tion of culture, and she felt that she thoroughly agreed with 
Laurence, when he said, by way of summing up— 

‘And so now, I think, we see what culture is. We see that, 
much as it depends on books, life is really the great thing that it 
has to do with. It fits us to discern and choose, or at least to 
long for, the best in every way that the world, in its present state, 
is capable of giving or suggesting to us. The question now is, 
what do we, as people of culture in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, most long for or try to attain?— what sort of lives, 
pleasures, virtues, happinesses? Let us consider these; and our 
whole Utopia will shape itself out of what is implied in them.’ 

Mr. Luke and Lord Allen both here began to speak at the same 
moment ; but Mr. Luke, with the lofty courtesy of an elder, insisted 
that Lord Allen should—so Mr. Luke put it—‘ let them hear first 
what he had to say.’ 

What Lord Allen had to say shocked Lady Ambrose terribly. It 
was simply this, and he said it rather bluntly, and as if he had the 
matter really at heart: that for his part, as far as he knew him- 
self, he didn’t care for culture at all. 
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‘What I should want in a Utopia,’ he went on, ‘would be 
something definite for the people to do, each in his own walk of 
life. What I should want would be some honest, definite, straight- 
forward, religious belief that we might all live by, and that would 
connect what we did and went through here with something more 
important elsewhere. Without this, to start with,’ he said, half 
sadly and half coldly, ‘ all life seems to me a mockery.’ 

‘And are you quite sure,’ said Laurence, with a slight sigh, 
‘that it is not a mockery?’ 

Lady Ambrose stared at Laurence. Miss Merton, who was 
sitting by him, also turned her eyes upon him, full of a pained 
interest. 

‘Don’t say that,’ she said to him, in a low tone; ‘I know you 
don’t mean it.’ 

Laurence, who had been sitting a little above her on the bank, 
moved quietly down, and placed himself at her side. 

‘You make me feel ashamed of myself,’ he said to her, ‘ when 
you speak like this.’ 

There was something in his manner which a little embarrassed 
Miss Merton. She looked down, and pulled for a moment at the 
grass; and then, not having quite command of her voice, she 
answered him in a tone rather louder than she intended. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘and don’t you think that some definite faith 
or other is needed by the world ?’ 

She looked again into Laurence’s eyes ; but Laurence made no 
answer. 

There were two reasons for his silence—one internal, which 
cannot be very definitely described; the other external, which can 
be. This last reason was the fact that, scarcely was Miss Merton’s 
question out of her mouth, when it was answered vehemently, and 


in the affirmative, by some one else. This was the last person in, 


the company from whom such an answer could have been expected. 
It was Mr. Saunders. 

‘ Yes, I think so—I think so,’ he exclaimed, having shaken off 
his sleep with a suddenness that surprised everybody. ‘I entirely 
agree with Miss Merton.’ 

‘ The deuce you do!’ cried Mr. Luke, facing round to contem- 
plate Mr. Saunders. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘I entirely agree with Miss Merton 
and Lord Allen. What they have just said,’ he continued, ‘ was, in 
fact, just what I was going to say some time since, when I called out 
“ Stop.” Iwanted to point out to you then—-and I may as well do 
it now—how utterly futile it was to try to construct a Utopia, and not 
to give it, before all things, one single creed—one Catholic absolute 
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creed. And here, as far as I can judge, are you—wittingly or un- 
wittingly—including in your state all the worst evils we are now 
trying to get rid of—doubt, and private judgment, and so forth— 
and even the miserable paganism that still lingers on among us.’ 

Everyone stared at Mr. Saunders, everyone except Mr. Luke, 
who simply smiled at the sky, and said, with an air of sup- 
pressed pleasantry, ‘I had imagined that our young friend’s motto 
was freedom.’ 

Mr. Saunders was nettled at this beyond description. With a 
vindictive quickness he fixed his eyes upon Mr. Luke. 

‘Sight is free,’ he said, uttering his words very slowly, as if 
each one were a dagger in itself, and could give Mr. Luke a separate 
smart; ‘sight is free,’ he said, ‘and yet the sight of all healthy 
men, I conceive, is in agreement. ‘It differs, I admit, when our 
eyes are dim with tears of hysterical feeling; or when we are drunk; 
or when we are fighting— in this last case, Mr. Luke, I am told we 
are often visited with illuminations of a truly celestial radiance— 
but it is surely not such exceptional vision as this that you praise 
as free. And it is just the same,’ said Mr. Saunders triumphantly, 
and getting self-complacent again as he went on, ‘ with the mind. 
The minds of men will have never been so free as on that day 
when they shall first all agree. And agree they will,’ he said, 
slapping his knee with his hand, ‘and that before fifty years are 
over. That agreement is the great event we are now working our 
way towards. On that it is that the new birth of humanity depends. 
Surely, then,’ he added, with a supercilious persuasiveness, ‘ any 
Utopia—any anticipation of the future—must be simply so much 
nonsense—forgive the plain word—if it be not based upon this— 
if it do not get rid of all our present doubt, private judgment, and 
paganism.’ 

‘ Paganism !’ repeated Laurence. 

‘Why, I thought Mr. Saunders was a pagan himself,’ said Lady 
Ambrose, 

: (To be continued.) 
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‘InpEED, Venny, it was not my fault. It has all come about I 
cannot tell how; but believe me, dear, it was not my fault!’ 

These were the first words that Graziella spoke when the two 
girls had returned home, and Venetia had gone as usual into the 
Creole’s room to bid her good-night and see that all was arranged 
to her satisfaction. And she said them with the most excellent 
7 imitation of truth imaginable. One of those perfect make-believes 
who deceive even themselves, for the moment she did really think, 
as she said, that it had not been her fault, and that she had not 
a: known how it had all come about; certainly not by her own de- 
i sire and still less by her own endeavour. It was the temporary 

H blindness of the false, when, frightened at what they have done, 

a they seek to quiet conscience and set themselves straight with 
i those whom they have wronged. 

‘It was not my fault,’ she repeated, burying her face in 
Venetia’s lap and shedding some half forced, half nervous tears. 

Venetia laid her hand lightly on the pretty head of the girl who 
had been for two long years her little queen and cherished idol, 
and whom even now she could not accuse of intentional ill-doing. 

‘Don’t cry, dear,’ she said quietly; ‘I ought to have known 
that it would have come to this. He could not help loving you, | 
Gracie—who could ?’ 

‘But it was very wrong, and he ought not, said Graziella 
i with pretty vehemence. ‘If he had not cared for me first, and 
| t showed it so much, I never should for him. But, Venny,’ lifting 
up her eyes imploringly, ‘you yourself know how charming he 
is, and that no woman in the world could possibly resist him if 
he chose to make himself beloved !’ 

‘How can I blame you, then?’ said poor Venetia. ‘It is no | 
more your fault for loving him than it is his for loving you.’ 
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‘ How good you are! how generous!’ cried Graziella with a 
curious mixture of shame and pretence: shame in that she had 
acted so unworthily toward one so true and brave, one so much 
her superior—pretence in that this kind of unselfishness was a 
height of morality to which she in her jealous exclusiveness could 
neither rise nor yet wish to rise; neither understand nor yet 
wholly respect. This latter feeling became eventually the strongest, 
so that after a moment she thought to herself: ‘ All the same, 
Venny could not have cared so very much about him, else she 
would not have given him up so easily.’ 

‘Generous!’ said Venetia hopelessly. ‘He has taken himself 
from me and given himself to you. I have only to accept what 
I cannot help.’ 

‘I wish I had never come!’ cried Graziella petulantly. ‘ If it 
had not been for that horrid scarlet-fever everything would have 
gone right, Venny, and you would perhaps have been married before 
the summer was out.’ 

‘Don’t!’ said Venetia with a sharp cry. 

She covered her face for a moment, then lifted it again and 
spoke as quietly as before. 

‘ And which is best,’ she said; ‘that he has seen and loved you 
before instead of after? What would have become of me, Gracie, 
if it had been after ?’ 

‘Oh! a married man!’ cried Graziella with becoming repudia- 
tion. 

‘If I could not keep him now I should not have kept him 
then,’ Venetia answered wearily; ‘or I should have kept him 
against his will; and I would rather he were happy without me 
than unhappy with me.’ 

‘ You are an angel,’ murmured Graziella. 

She did not know what else to say. It seemed so strange to 
her that Venetia should be sitting there with her hand in hers, 
her voice as gentle, her pale face as kind as ever, when she knew 
in her own heart that she had plotted against her happiness and 
stolen her lover from her by intentional wiles and charms displayed 
for the purpose. If such a thing had happened to her, Graziella, 
she felt that she would have killed the woman who had supplanted 
her ; she would have sprung at her throat and strangled her, not 
have sat there holding her hand, caressing her head, and speaking 
in quiet, gentle tones, more sorrowful than angry—indeed not 
angry at all. And that Venetia should take her heart-break so 
patiently seemed to her the most wonderful part of all the strange 
little drama of love and infidelity, of faith and treachery, that 
had been playing of late. 
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She was glad, however, that all had been got over so well. 
She thought Venetia very silly to be so fond of her; very mean- 
spirited to let her lover go so easily ; but it was a comfort not to 
have had a scene. And when the first interview between them 
both and Ernest had been gone through, and she had been for- 
mally recognized as his deliberate choice and her friend’s success- 
ful rival, then there would be nothing to fear, and things would go 
smoothly. So she reasoned in the tangled jungle of thoughts and 
motives which made up her mind ; and her reasoning justified her 
action throughout. 

It is not always that the largest amount of womanly strength 
lies with those who make the greatest display. Those muscular 
creatures with swinging step and resonant voice who look fit 
to lead an army, are sometimes as soft as wax when touched 
by mental sorrows and difficulties; while essentially womanly 
women have a reserve force which carries them bravely through 
the darkest hours. As now with Venetia. Her strength was 
in her unselfishness and her love. She was one of those who 
love beyond self; whose first thought is for others; whose main 
desire is the happiness of the beloved. But though she was too 
unselfish to grieve in the headlong way of women who think only 
of their own misfortunes, and though she was determined to do 
her best to sympathize with the joy that was built up on her own 
despair, yet she could neither prevent nor conceal her suffering. 
She paled and drooped under her sorrow as if her life had been 
suddenly weakened; and when she came downstairs the next 
morning she looked like one who has just come out of a deadly 
illness. Still, she held on her way without faltering. She loved 
both Ernest and Graziella better than herself; and she had beside 
that pride of reticence which belongs to the gentler kind of women, 
and which makes them forbear to complain under suffering. 

Nothing in her manner could have told the keenest observer 
that she had cause against Graziella when the two girls met over 
the breakfast table, and exchanged kisses and sweet greetings as 
usual. Only her face was deadly white, even to her lips; her blue 
eyes were purpled and heavy, swollen and sad; aad instead of the 
graceful but elastic curves which had been one of her distinguishing 
charms, her figure seemed shrunk and as if bent under a heavy 
weight. Even Aunt Honoria could not fail to see the change which 
twelve hours had worked in her niece, and cried out in a tone of 
personal injury— 

‘Good gracious, child! what on earth is the matter with you 
this morning ? What have you been doing to yourself? Your com- 
plexion is horrid, and you look anyhow.’ 
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‘Yes, Venny, dear, you look as if you had a bad headache,’ said 
Graziella tenderly. 

* €T have,’ Venetia answered without affectation; and heartache, 
too, she might have added. 

‘Then do, for goodness’ sake, child, get something to take it 
away, said Aunt Honoria; ‘some red lavender or something. It is 
quite dreadful to see you look such an object.’ 

‘I shall be better after breakfast, auntie,’ said Venetia in the 
same quiet, simple, uninterested way as before—as if she had been 
speaking of something that did not concern herself at all. 

‘Then get your breakfast,’ said Aunt Honoria peevishly. ‘I 
cannot bear to see you look so washed out and dreadful.’ 

Breakfast, though useful enough as a reviver in some cases, 
cannot do much for a girl whose lover has proved faithless and 
her best friend treacherous; and when Venetia had finished her tea 
and toast she was just as white and broken as before. But as she 
did not cry, Graziella was not so very much disturbed ; and as she 
insisted that nothing was really amiss with her, Aunt Honoria sub- 
sided into silence. So she was left to herself; which was what she 
wanted. 

Thus the early morning hours passed—Venetia apparently read- 
ing that crabbed bit of Jean Paul which she took as her soul’s 
comfort, but forgetting to turn the pages and not seeing the words ; 
while Graziella, with a show of doing modern point, alternately 
watched her friend and wondered what she was thinking of, or 
looked at her watch and wished that Ernest would come, both to 
get it over and rescue her from this appalling dulness. And, sure 
enough, exactly at twelve o’clock Ernest arrived to-day just the 
same as on any other day. He too wanted to get it over. If he 
could he would willingly have avoided the ordeal altogether ; but we 
all have to face the consequences of our own acts, and the fate which 
we ourselves fashion is our Frankenstein and our master. 

It was a bad quarter of an hour for the young man—nearly as 
bad as that when Amy’s mother brought him her poor daughter’s 
last letter, the letter written two days before her death, when she 
sent him back the lock of hair which he had given her; the rose 
which he had kissed and put into her hand, whispering ‘ My soul 
is with you now; the little amaranth which he had also kissed and 
given her, saying ‘ An emblem of my love "—sending back all these 
cherished treasures of her fatal hope, and with them ‘ the love that 
she carried with her to the grave,’ and the pardon that she 
breathed beyond it. But the bad quarters must be lived through 
all the same as the good ones, and Ernest had to live through his. 

As he came into the room, nerved to meet his accusing angel, 
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his face made up to a mask of false innocence and ignorance of evil 
alike, he found only his enchantress ; and the reprieve came upon 
him with almost as great a sense of relief as if he had been going 
to suffer torture and was suddenly respited. Wasit lingering ten- 
derness or conscience which made Ernest say rapidly, after his first 
embrace, ‘ How does she take it?’ 

Graziella, keen and jealous, understood it as the first, if, wise 
and crafty, she did not choose to show what she thought. A shade 
came over her face--subtle, undefinable—but all the same, a shade. 
She took her hands from Ernest’s arm, where she had clasped them 
in a pretty abandonment of loving pleasure, and said with a forced 
laugh— 

‘ Admirably! Your Venetia is not of the kind to break her heart 
for you or anyone else. Girls with milk-and-water in their veins 
never do.’ 

‘Tam glad she takes it so quietly,’ Ernest answered with as 
much mortification as relief. ‘Though I never gave her any real 
cause—never did more than pay her the ordinary attentions which 
all men pay to pretty girls before they have seen the one ’—lovingly, 
yet, with an air of helpless virtue unjustly assailed—‘ I was afraid 
that the poor little thing was fond of me.’ 

‘So was I, said Graziella. ‘ But you see we need not have 
frightened ourselves. She was no fonder of you than you were of 
her,’ suddenly lifting her eyes and looking full at the young man 
kneeling by her side—his favourite attitude of worship. 

‘ I have never been really fond of anyone before you, my beau- 
tiful child-queen, my pearl of the Antilles!’ cried Ernest enthusi- 
astically. ‘All the rest was only the prologue, the preface, the 
shadow. This is the real thing, and this only!’ 

‘ Tam afraid however that your shadows were very like the sub- 
stance,’ said Graziella prettily; and Ernest, kissing her hands, 
answered quickly— 

‘I have never loved before now. Will you not believe me— 
do you not believe me, my darling ?’ 

‘It is too pleasant not to believe,’ said Graziella, laying her 
cheeks on his forehead while she clasped her hands again on his 
arm, when the litany of lovers’ prayers and praises began again, 
and time lost itself in the old, old follies that never weary and never 
change. 

If Ernest and Graziella both felt that it ‘had to be got over,’ so 
did Venetia. She knew that she had committed the most fatal 
mistake possible to a woman—let her lover see his power before he 
has established his right—given frank possession before formal 
demand. And now she had to hark back on her mistake and do 
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that most difficult thing of all—meet as a mere friend pledged to 
another the man who knew that she loved him, and not to let her 
love be seen—the man who had been her lover in the silent con- 
fessions between them, when all had been understood and nothing 
spoken. Yes, he had been her lover. Unsaid though it was, the 
truth between them was indestructible if to the world she had no 
‘case.’ For though he had made love to her he had not made her 
an offer; and, until the final self-committing word is said, no 
woman should suffer her soul to stray. It had all been vague, 
unpunctuated but understood; and it was this very vagueness of 
form, coupled with that terrible clearness of understanding, which 
made the present moment so difficult. 

But it had to be done; and when the luncheon bell rang 
Venetia came down from her room to face her ordeal, and greet as 
the acknowledged lover of her dearest friend the man who up to 
nine o'clock last evening had been her own. 

Just as she was crossing the hall, Colonel Camperdown rode up 
to the door, which stood open. With an indescribable feeling of 
support, as if she were now under the guardianship of a brother, she 
went up to him quickly and held out her hands eagerly. 

‘I am so glad you have come!’ she cried with a girlish kind 
of fervour. 

For the first time since last night her eyes filled with tears. 
He was her friend, the only person who really understood her; the 
one who had been with her in the moment of her supreme anguish, 
the one from whom she had no secrets—poor, honest, clumsy 
Charley not counting. But his presence unnerved her even to 
tears, for many a loving soul, strong enough when left alone in its 
anguish, breaks down into the weakness of self-pity in the presence 
of a sympathizer. 

‘ Have you recovered from your fatigue, Miss Greville?’ asked 
Harold, quite in a natural matter-of-fact tone; but his eyes were 
not as quiet as his voice. 

‘Yes; thanks. I am better—dquite well, said Venetia, 
scarcely knowing what she did say, but repeating again, ‘ I am so 
glad that you have come!’ After a moment she gathered her 
thoughts together so far as to add, ‘ You will stay to luncheon, 
will you not ?’ 

He took in the whole situation. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘I will stay if you ask me.’ 

‘ Of course I do! of course!’ was her eager reply. 

And the servant, standing there, made his own comments; which 
were not friendly to his young mistress; and wondered if after 
all, good as ‘she looked, his young lady was no better than some 
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others, and would be a fly-by-night all the same as those others 
—one down and another come on—if she had her head. His 
thoughts however were nothing tothe action of the present moment, 
which was that Venetia and Colonel Camperdown should go into 
the drawing-room where Ernest and Graziella were sitting on the 
sofa in the unmistakable attitude of engaged lovers, and not show 
—he, his disgust; she, her despair—but should greet these two 
traitors with the hypocritical decorum exacted by good breeding 
from wrath and sorrow alike. 

‘I hope that you have recovered from your indisposition, Miss 
Greville?’ said Ernest affectedly. 

For all the savoir-faire belonging to him by right as a man 
of the world greatly experienced, he felt himself horribly out of 
place and as diffident as a schoolboy. The presence of Colonel 
Camperdown made it all so much more awkward, he thought to 
himself peevishly. But he acted well, and thoughts are not always 
visible on the face. 

Venetia trembled. It was his voice that she heard; his eyes 
- that were looking into hers—hers, which until now had always 
met his with such glad and loving confidence; his hand in which 
her own lay clasped. It was the man whom she had placed as a 
god in the temple of her heart, and who, still dreaming as she 
was, not yet awake to his true nature, was even now her god—with 
face averted. Her life was all in ruins; but he himself, the 
beautiful and divine destroyer, was the same as ever and showing 
no change, no difference, save in his attitude to her. It was only 
she who had suffered; his fascination and Graziella’s charm 
remained as before. How vague and unreal it all was! Was this 
really life, or was it a dream of the night that looked like day and 
truth ? 

‘You are better now, Venetia, are you not?’ said Graziella in 
her sweet, caressing voice, watching her with those burning eyes 
which so strangely belied the soft voice, the gentle manner. 

‘ Yes,’ said Venetia with an effort. Then, at a long interval, 
followed, ‘Thank you,’ as if it had been an independent sentence 
and said in a voice that was not her own. | 

‘I am glad of that,’ said Ernest with admirable compassionate-' 
ness and sweet, seductive sympathy. 

Venetia turned to the window to hide the sharp and sudden 
pain which made her wince; and Colonel Camperdown, looking at 
her, comforted his soul, so far as he could, by a manner to Ernest 
that bordered on insult. Horse-whipping is ruffianly, duelling 
out of date, but how ardently he longed to have his hands on the 
throat of the man who found his life’s noblest ambition satisfied 
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by making a succession of pretty girls in love with him, that he 
might say to his intimate friends, ‘ Ah, poor little thing, she 
would have given ten years of her life if I would have married 
her!’ 

When however the spasm had passed, and Venetia understood 
what was going on about her, she came back to the group with a 
face controlled to an almost statuesque calmness; and with the 
tender craftiness of love spoke to Ernest with a cheerful kind of 
indifference that cost her more pain than all the rest. But she 
must not let Colonel Camperdown think that he was to blame. It 
was she herself ; she had been precipitate, unwise, self-deceiving— 
he had not been false ; and her friend, as she had begun to call 
him, her friend, Harold Camperdown, must understand this at once 
and not make her lover bear the weight of an unjust condemnation. 
She must carry her burden so bravely that none should see where it 
pressed ; accept her part without faltering, so that none should blame 
her lover or her friend. If she died under the strain of conceal- 
ment the world should know nothing; and though the relative 
position of each to the other was changed, the terms of the Holy 
Alliance should appear to be as of old. 

Grains of gold to be thrown into the eyes that were watching 
her so eagerly! Would they blind them ? 

Those grains cast now by the dear, unselfish, loving hands did 
not blind Harold Camperdown. He read the girl’s heart and 
meaning, and let her see that he did; for when he shook hands 
with her and bade her good-by in the garden, he said in rather a 
husky voice— 

‘ Miss Greville, I have often heard of angels, but I have never 
seen one till now. I thank God that I have known you.’ 

On his side Ernest thought— 

‘She is pluckier than I gave her credit for. Poor little 
woman, how desperately she loves me! Nothing but love could 
make her take it so sweetly. Ah, she is a dear, good girl !—I 
do not know a better, but—she was not destined !’ 

Graziella’s thoughts went back to the forked road at which 
they had stood from the beginning. 

‘ How can she take it so quietly? Either she did not love him, 
or she hopes to win him back by her patience: I must watch and 
see which.’ 

If rarely, yet it does sometimes come to pass that the innocence 
of the dove comes to the same thing in the end as the wisdom of the 
serpent—that unselfishness has the same result as worldly cleverness 
and astute calculation. Had Venetia been guided by the craftiest 
old veteran who had ever made wise walking among social plough- 
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shares her chief study, she could not have been better counselled 
than now by the purity, the loyalty of her own heart. She 
stopped the mouth of gossip. That was the first thing to do; 
and unwittingly she did it. For who could take, the part of one 
who made it evident to all that she had no part to take, but had 
cast in her lot with the rest? How constitute himself a champion 
when no cause was proclaimed and no defender summoned ? 
People might say that she looked ill; but what of that? Girls 
often look ill, yet others do not make it cause of general quarrel, 
or think it necessary to take sides as to the reason why. Who 
could possibly say that it was because of Ernest Pierrepoint’s 
engagement to Graziella, when she, Venetia, accepted that en- 
gagement so quietly, spoke of it so frankly, expressed her belief in 
its perfect fitness with so much ease, and when all three were as 
inseparable and apparently as close friends as before? ‘The world 
began to think that it had deceived itself, and that there had 
never been anything warmer than mere friendship between Miss 
Greville and Mr. Pierrepoint. It had been his flirting manner 
and her ingenuous simplicity ; but he had not meant and she had 
not taken. So by reason of that generous protection given to her 
false friends, the talk died out, and her burden, carried without 
faltering, freed them from theirs. 

There were two persons however whom her gentle - heroism 
did not mislead—Harold Camperdown and Charley Mossman. 
Both knew what Ernest had done, and one of the two, something 
of what she had suffered. And both in consequence did their 
best to make life unpleasant to the young man, and to let him 
feel that if he had gathered a rose unlawfully it was one plenti- 
fully beset with thorns. For, as Charley said-— 

‘How it has all come about I cannot for the life of me make 
out! But Miss Greville does not tell lies, and she told me dis- 
tinctly that she was engaged. There is only one way out of it, so 
far as I can see—my old friend, Ernest, is a scoundrel!’ 

To which Colonel Camperdown replied emphatically, as 
chorus— 


* Thorough !’ 
CuapTer IX. 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 


‘Mape for each other,’ as they were, alike in many character- 
istics, and sympathetic if chiefly in the least admirable of their 
qualities, Graziella and Ernest for the first days of their engage- 
ment led that life of blind happiness which comes in the early 
time of confessed love. No cloud veiled the glory of their sky, 
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no presage of coming evil shadowed the brilliancy of the present ; 
it was all excitement, intoxication, delight ; and even Ernest, in 
spite of his wide experience, was so much swept away as to think 
that this was really true at last, and that he had skirted by so 
many dangerous possibilities to be saved by a good providence for 
perfection in the end. ‘Made for each other ;’ that was just it; 
and in face of such prearranged fitness where could there have 
been place for Venetia, and how could he repent ? 

All the same, if he neither regretted nor felt remorse he had 
a great deal of brotherly affection for the ‘ poor little thing,’ as he 
used to call his former Beatrice when he spoke of her to Grazi- 
ella. He was always glad to give her a few nice little words of 
kindness when he could, out of general sight and hearing; and to 
make her feel that he regarded her as a sister—but his dearest 
sister; as a friend—but his most trusted, his best beloved friend. 
He tried to slip into the new arrangement as if there had never 
been any other kind of relationship between them; but if he was 
clever, Venetia was sincere, and sincerity is generally a difficult 
quality to manage. 

For all her gentleness, all her sweetness, and that kind of 
tender submissiveness which goes with the best sort of womanly 
love, Venetia had too much self-respect to let herself be led into 
doubtful action—too much loyalty to Graziella, who had had none 
for her, to come within her boundaries. When, by chance, she 
found herself alone with Ernest, and he began his prose-poems on 
the charms of friendship between men and women, and the exquisite 
delight which her sweet friendship gave to him, infusing into his 
theme the meaning and the manner of love, but love that for some 
other weightier reason had had to die in its original form and had 
now risen again in its new character, Venetia used to shrink as 
if touched by hot iron, and leave the room in a very tempest of 
grief and doubt, of bewilderment and despair. What did it all 
mean? Had something miscarried, and might things have been 
different ? Was he, as well as herself, the creature of circum- 
stance rather than the creator of his own fate? 

But this feeling by degrees wore off, and she began to see that 
what he really wanted was to hold her while giving nothing of 
himself in return, to be engaged to the one and loved by the other. 
And the greatest pain in all this chapter of pain was in these 
early glimpses into the hidden truth of things, these partial fore- 
bodings that the golden idol of her dreams had feet of coarser clay 
than belong to most. 

The two girls were one day sitting in the garden, when Ernest 
came as usual. As the accepted lover of Graziella, pending the 
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arrival of the letter from her father in Cuba, to annul or to ratify 
the engagement, he was every day at Oak-tree House; and it 
was a question whether this frequent intercourse was for the 
happiness of any of them. Ernest and Graziella themselves were 
best when under control; and to Venetia, the slow process of 
awaking to the true nature of the man whom she had loved with 
so much sincerity, however salutary, could scarcely be called 
happiness. But whether to the good or ill of the triad, this fre- 
quent intercourse was of the accepted order of things, and had 
to be endured. 

This day, when Ernest came and found the girls in the garden, 
he found also Colonel Camperdown, where he was often to be met 
now, sitting quite at home on a stool at Venetia’s feet, holding in 
his hands a skein of silk which she was winding. His face was 
turned up to her smiling, hers bent down to him also smiling, as 
she pulled at a knot with her long fair fingers, and passed the 
winder in and out the tangled strands. Graziella was looking on 
yawning. Since her engagement to Mr. Pierrepoint the Colonel 
had become to her as if carved out of stone, and she had left off by 
now trying to make him flesh and blood. 

The knowledge that he had lost Venetia, though by his own 
deliberate choice, and for compensation, and the fear that Harold 
would profit by his ‘ lapsed legacy,’ was the bitter drop in Ernest’s 
present cup of sweets. As he came up to the little group, his pale 
face white and his dark eyes aflame, even Graziella’s exquisite 
beauty and charming coquetry failed to move him. For the 
moment he felt that he would have given up her and all the world 
to have Venetia to himself again. But he smiled and talked with 
admirable propriety, and was careful not to betray himself. It was 
only that his face was pale and his eyes aflame, and the smile 
about his mouth pinched and forced. 

‘ Your work is an apt emblem of human life, Miss Greville,’ 
he said after a short pause, during which he had apparently 
watched the progress of the disentanglement as a puzzle of which 
the solution interested him—Graziella watching him. 

‘ Yes,’ said Venetia gently. 

She remembered the time when his vapoury disquisitions were 
utterances of wisdom and beauty combined, and she dreaded the 
stirring of the depths. 

‘An emblem of human life,’ he repeated with half a sigh. 
‘The smooth running of the silken strands all at once interrupted 
by some cruel complication which nothing but patience and 
dexterity, and let me add confidence in your ultimate success, can 
undo,’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Venetia again, with a deep blush. 

‘For my part,’ put in Graziella carelessly, ‘I could never 
have the patience that Venny has. I would cut the knot at once, 
not spend the best part of the day in undoing it. When it is 
undone the silk is spoilt,’ she added, lifting up her eyes to Ernest s 
face with an odd kind of look. 

‘Do you think so?’ he said tenderly. 

He wanted her to understand that his affair with Venetia—if 
indeed that could be called an affair at all which was simply the 
infatuation of a girl for a young man who has never done more 
than pay her a few ordinary civilities—had been the knot which 
had been overcome by her and through her; to Venetia it was 
this entanglement with Graziella that he secretly counselled her to 
traverse with patience, dexterity, and hope. 

‘ What do you think, Colonel Camperdown ?’ asked Graziella 
suddenly. 

‘I?’ he answered with unmistakable disdain. ‘ Nothing. 
Sentimentalities and mock philosophy have no charm for me, and, 
thank Heaven, are not in my way.’ 

‘ A soldier’s trade is not one of delicate thought or poetic 
insight, I know,’ said Ernest superbly. ‘You must forgive me, 
Camperdown. I forgot the speciality of my audience when I 
spoke ’—with a superior smile. 

‘ A soldier’s trade, as you call it,’ answered Harold, with a look 
that seemed to measure the younger man from head to foot, and 
to find him wanting when measured, ‘is generally one of straight- 
forwardness and truth—of manliness and honour. We leave your 
delicate thought and poetic insight to the men who have none of 
these things.’ 

‘ Yes, a city delivered up to pillage, villages set in flames, spies 
and ambushes—these are the proofs of your four virtues,’ laughed 
Ernest, as if it was all a good joke that was passing between them. 
‘ What were they ? truth, honour, manliness—ah yes, and straight- 
forwar. °*—straightforwardness!’ He laughed again. 

‘ You find the word difficult to pronounce, Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ 
said Harold viciously. 

‘ With its present adjuncts? Well, yes,’ was his answer. 

‘ You are right, flamed Harold. ‘Its present adjuncts must 
make it, I should say, impossible for you to pronounce. Miss 
Greville, he said, suddenly turning to Venetia as if he dared not 
trust himself longer with the man whom he so much despised, 
‘now that you have conquered your little difficulty, will you mind 
singing me that song I like so much—“ Grant but my prayer?” ’ 

He rose and held out his hand in a manner that scarcely 
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admitted of a refusal, it seemed to take consent so much for 
granted. 

‘ If you like,’ stammered Venetia, rising too. 

‘ And you?’ said Ernest, bending down to Graziella. 

She let her pretty eyes droop. 

‘Oh!’ she half whispered, playing with her fan, ‘I would 
rather stay here. But don’t let me keep you if you would prefer 
to go with them,’ she added sweetiy. ‘I have a headache and do 
not want to be in the house.’ 

‘ As if I could prefer to go with them!’ said Ernest, Venetia 
and the Colonel being well out of hearing. ‘As if I would not 
rather be with you than with anyone in the world, my little 
queen !—with you rather than in heaven, you being indeed my 
heaven !,’ 

She smiled. 

‘ All the same, I don’t think you like to see that long man 
make love to Venetia,’ she said prettily. 

He kissed her hand, and looked at her with his well-worn 
expression of worship. 

‘ With this in mine, have I thought or care for anyone else?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Am I expected to answer ?—Yes,’ was her reply. 

He dropped her hand with a wounded air. 

‘ Et tu, Brute! are you too of the tribe of the doubters ?’ he said 
with half-playful sorrow. ‘I had believed better things of you, my 
queen !’ 

‘ I am of the tribe of those who keep their eyes open, and who 
know that two and two make four,’ said Graziella with a charming 
smile and a fiery glance. 

‘ And those open eyes—those beautiful eyes that I should like 
to close with a kiss—what do they see ?’ asked Ernest caressingly, 
but with just the faintest shade of mockery in his accent. 

‘ What?’ blazed out Graziella passionately ; ‘that you have 
not given up Venetia, and that you are still trying to keep her in 
love with you. Don’t talk nonsense to me, Ernest! As if I did 
not know you!’ 

‘ Graziella, is that you?’ he said, rising with a deeply-wounded 
air. 

‘ Yes, it is me!’ the Creole answered, with more passion than 
good grammar. ‘And just because it is me I speak the truth. 
Don’t think that I am like that poor, spiritless Venetia who dares 
not call her soul her own before you, and who was so stupidly in 
love with you that you could make her believe anything you liked 

—that black was white if you chose to try. I love you very much 
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in my way’—here she began to show signs of weakness—‘ very 
much indeed, Ernest. For your sake I have been a very naughty 
girl to the best friend I have, and the dearest darling that ever 
lived,’ wiping her eyes; ‘but for all that I cannot see you go on 
like this and put up with it.’ 

‘ Go on like what, Graziella? My angel! what ideas have you 
in that sweet head ?’ remonstrated Ernest. 

‘ Well, you know that you are trying to keep Venny with one 
hand, while you are playing on me with the other,’ cried Graziella. 
‘And I cannot bear it, Ernest. I cannot and I will not. It 
must be one thing or the other. You must either give up flirting 
with Venetia or being engaged tome. That is only fair. I don’t 
flirt with anyone else, and you ought not !’ 

On which she turned her pretty little round shoulder to her 
lover, and began to sob hysterically. 

‘ Graziella, I would rather shoot myself than see this,’ cried 
Ernest in an agitated voice. 

‘ You had better shoot me than go on so,’ sobbed Graziella. ‘If 
you like Venetia the best, say so—but don’t try to keep us both.’ 

‘ Graziella !’ was all that Ernest could say, for indeed he was 
too utterly amazed at her clearness of vision and confused by this 
sudden accusation to know what else to’say. After a moment’s 
stupor he took her hand and led her into the shrubbery, where 
they were out of sight of the house and where no one could see or 
hear him. And there, having recovered himself, he comforted her 
handsomely ; protesting that he did not care more for Venetia than 
he did for Miss Honoria Marris; that he had never loved her, 
never thought of her otherwise than any man would naturally think 
of a nice kind of girl who was pleasant to talk to and fairly 
intelligent ; that he had never given her cause to think that he 
did; and that he had never loved in his life before—never, until 
he saw his queen, his pearl, his fairy-like Graziella, his exquisite 
and most dainty siren. Would she not believe him ? he asked, as 
the burden in between these strophes of love, kissing her dainty 
little hand and worshipping her as he knew so well how. 

No; at first she would not believe him, and went on sobbing 
as if she were really suffering, really breaking her heart for 
loving doubt. It was so pleasant to be petted and made love to! 
—she did not care to shorten her enjoyment by giving in too 
soon; and she wanted moreover to understand the extent of her — 
power. Besides, she was really jealous; though she was not in 
sorrow, she was suffering so far as jealousy went ; and to this extent 
her display was not all acting. 

After a time however she let herself be slowly calmed down— 
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slowly convinced to all appearances that Venetia was nothing to 
her lover, and never had been; and that she was everything, and 
would be always as she had been from the beginning. In reality 
she was as incredulous and unconvinced as ever; but she knew 
when to give way ; and as her vanity was fed, her jealousy soothed, 
and her love for Ernest satisfied for the moment, she had no reason 
for not granting the smiles which he said it would break his 
heart were she to withhold. 

But from this time the halcyon days of their love were over. 
As it so often happens, one little blow breaks through the surface 
smoothness so that the harm done is never repaired, and the old 
state of things can never be restored. That blow had now been 
given, and things went between them as it might be expected 
they would. With every outburst of jealousy from Graziella the 
habit of jealousy grew stronger, the outbursts easier, and were with 
more difficulty soothed away ; with every fresh demand for stricter 
exclusiveness and more complete absorption, the chain between 
them shortened, till Ernest more than once regretted the sweet 
placidity, the trustful worship of his Beatrice—set aside for the 
disturbing charms of this enchanting little volcano beneath a 
garden of roses and fire-flies. 

It was her volcanic nature however and the imperiousness of 
her selfishness over-mastering his, that kept him steady. They 
were perhaps the only things that could. It was a question with 
him, as well as with some other men, of master or slave. He must 
dominate entirely or be entirely subdued; he could not live side 
by side with a woman as an equal; and Graziella had cleverly seen 
this characteristic from the beginning, and as cleverly profited by 
her insight. She had determined that he should not be her 
master—hence that he should be her slave; and she fulfilled her 
determination to the letter. If his traditional soul remained his 
own, certainly his eyes, his time, his speech, his attention were 
not ; and she made him understand this, and that he was hers and 
no other person’s, and especially not Venetia’s. Her indeed she 
watched with unappeasable suspicion ; though her watching never 
brought her an inch of foothold against the loyalty of the friend 
whom she had supplanted. And though, when she was not in the 
room, Ernest still went on with his prose-poems on friendship, 
and still tried to make Venetia understand that she was as dear to 
him as ever—only, for some cause never rightly explained, she 
had been left and the other taken—yet in her presence she had 
established so much influence as to make him cool almost to ill- 
breeding to the ‘ poor little thing’ who had loved him without 
cause and whom he had never tried to win—never ! 
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His varying manner created, little vain as Venetia was, a 
certain feeling of revulsion as a woman, that was not unwholesome 
as a styptic; and when she remembered all that had been and 
endured all that was, with interludes of prose-poems on friendship 
and subtle arts of love-making when Graziella was not in sight 
or hearing, she scarcely knew which she despised most—her past 
self or his present personality; with whom she was most indignant— 
with him that he should dare to offer or with herself that she should 
be made the object of secret attentions as degrading to her to 
receive as to him to offer. The consequence of it all was, that she 
grew colder and colder to Ernest, he in return more anxious to 
keep what he had lost ; that Graziella, who had eyes which nothing 
could blind, saw through the whole position clearly, and while as 
charming to Ernest as ever when not in a state of open mutiny 
and revolt, considered how she should best revenge herself; and 
that Venetia, for mere protection if not for liking, grew more and 
more intimate with Colonel Camperdown and his sister, and more 
and more averse from private moments with Ernest Pierrepoint. 

Still they came sometimes. They came this afternoon when the 
three were on the way to the river-side, and Venetia had kept behind 
to give the lovers the conventional téte-d-téte. But Graziella, who 
was in a bad humour, had walked on in front; and Ernest, with a 
sudden show of politeness, had waited for Venetia. 

‘I so seldom see you for a moment alone now!’ he said in a 
low voice, as they walked down the garden drive. ‘ You, who were 
once my comfort—my guardian angel!’ He sighed. ‘And I who 
need so much comfort now!’ - 

He sighed again. Life was very dreary to him. He wished 
Venetia to understand this, and to console him. 

‘TI am sorry to hear you say this,’ she answered ; ‘I should have 
thought you had more need of congratulation than comfort.’ 

‘You can say that sincerely?’ He looked into her eyes yearn- 
ingly—his own so handsome, tender—speaking as if wishing to 
read her very soul. 

‘I am generally sincere in what) I say,’ answered Venetia 
gravely ; ‘ why should you doubt me?’ 

‘I should have thought you saw more clearly,’ he said with 
meaning. ‘I thought our souls were more in unison than I find 
they are.’ 

Again he sighed ; those handsome, speaking eyes searching her 
face. 

Venetia blushed to the roots of her hair. For all a woman’s 
good resolutions, for all the discovery of the sordid truth, the 
romance lying round the first Joye never quite goes; and just for 
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the instant Ernest’s voice and eyes and manner made the old chord 
vibrate with the old dear harmonies. 

‘IT am sorry’ was all she said, her face full of tenderness ; and 
Graziella turned round just at the inopportune moment. 

How strangely different everything was this grey and cloudy 
afternoon from what it had been on that exquisite evening when 
they had rowed to St. Herbert’s Isle, and poor Venetia’s golden idol 
had given way about the feet, and had sunk into the sand for ever! 
Yet they were the same boatful that had pulled up the stream, 
singing part-songs and dreaming dreams—the one to the world, 
the other for themselves. Again Venetia sat in the stern and 
steered ; and again Graziella nestled like a tropical bird on her 
shawls and cushions, and stole glances from under her broad white 
eyelids and from beneath her long curved lashes. But the glances 
were not all for Ernest to-night, and blue-eyed Charley had his 
share. She had given up{Colonel Camperdown by now, as we know, 
having found him impenetrable and impracticable; but honest 
Charley, Venetia’s faithful dog and so generously beloved by 
Emily, Graziella thought might prove a more facile instrument of 
chastisement when Ernest went wrong, and at all events he would 
be a handsome pendant to her first conquest. 

Yes, the world was right; Mr. Pierrepoint and Miss Despues 
were eminently ‘ made for each other.’ 

It was not to be St. Herbert’s Isle to-night, but Friar’s Point, 
farther up the river, where there was a bog, a steep climb, a rough 
path, and a waterfall, The waterfall was one of the show-places in 
the neighbourhood; but it was a difficult passage for those not to 
the manner born, and pretty little dainty persons, like Graziella, 
with pretty little dainty feet lightly shod, required a great deal of 
help everywhere. 

Graziella had still those two faces on her mind when she turned 
round at the inopportune moment—Ernest’s yearning, tender, suf- 
fused ; Venetia’s tender and suffused too. She saw that something 
of a confidential nature had been said; and she disallowed things 
of a confidential nature to pass between them. And having these 
two faces on her mind, she had asked Charley Mossman to help her 
out of the boat and through the first roughnesses, and was now 
some distance in advance of the rest, close at his heels in the middle 
of the bog. 

Presently she gave a short scream. The step that she had to 
make between two tussocks of reeds was rather wide, and she stood 
on the point helplessly, and screamed in the prettiest little way 


possible. 
Charley, over the footwide gulf, looked infinitely disturbed. 
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‘Oh! I never can do it, Mr. Mossman!’ and her voice and 
look were of that helpless and confiding kind which, when they 
belong to a fascinating little person with a waist that you can 
span, and maddening eyes, appeal irresistibly to broad-shouldered 
men able to carry heavy weights and endure Herculean fatigue. 

‘It is only a jump,’ cried Charley reassuringly, holding out his 
large, strong hand. 

‘ But I cannot jump!’ said Graziella, sweetly impotent. 

‘Oh, yes; try! It is nothing, I assure you!’ said Charley. 

‘I shall fall in!’ she answered, still helpless and despairing. 

‘I promise you not,’ he returned earnestly. 

‘I shall! I know I shall!’ said Graziella; and by this time the 
rest of the party came up, wondering what the difficulty was. 
Ernest was behind—the last of all. He had a woman’s horror of 
muddy boots, and a cat’s of wet feet; so he picked his way care- 
fully among the tussocks, and avoided those treacherous stretches 
of yellow moss, reddened with sundew, as if he had been a young 
lady shod for a ball. Hence he was of no use to the girls, and was 
not at hand to help Graziella. 

‘What is it?’ asked Colonel Camperdown, who was attending 
to Venetia and his sister Emily. It was as natural that he should 
attend to Venetia now as once it had been natural that Ernest 
Pierrepoint should ; and she was happier with him than with any- 
one else. He was her ‘ brother ;’ and brothers are so dear to the 
sisters—who are not their mothers’ daughters ! 

‘Miss Despues is afraid of the jump,’ said Charley, who thought 
her none the less lovely for her timidity. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Colonel Camperdown shortly. 

‘Oh, yes it is—I can never do it!’ said Graziella. 

‘Indeed, Gracie dear, it is nothing!’ echoed Venetia; and to 
give colour to her assertion she made the little jump lightly, and 
crossed without even a hand to help her. 

‘Oh, but you are so big and strong!’ pouted Graziella, as if 
Venetia had been a six-foot grenadier. ‘I cannot do half the 
rough things that you do!’ 

‘I am not much bigger than you, and I can do it!’ said Emily 
Backhouse with unmitigated disdain, as she took her brother’s 
hand and followed Venetia cleanly. 

‘Yes, but you have been born and brought up here, and I have 
not,’ said Graziella. ‘Things come easier to girls who have been 
used to scramble about such places all their lives than they do to 
poor little me. I have not been used to bogs in my beautiful 
country!’ as if Emily had been the typical bog-trotter, and had 
lived on tussocks of rushes and jumping spans of yellow moss all 
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her life. ‘Oh!’ as Ernest came up, ‘I am so sorry to make all this 
fuss, but I cannot get across this place!’ 

‘It is a nasty place,’ said Ernest sympathetically. In his own 
distaste for this uncouth kind of work he quite understood her 
despair. 

‘ But what is to be done ?’ said Charley. 

‘Some one must carry me,’ said Graziella, holding out her 
arms as a child might. With the most enchanting simplicity, the 
most bewitching ingenuousness, she looked up into Charley’s face. 
‘You, Mr. Mossman,’ she said; ‘you are the strongest, and I am 
not very heavy.’ 

Venetia opened her eyes, and Emily said beneath her breath, 
‘Little wretch!’ Colonel Camperdown laughed, not pleasantly, 
and turning to Ernest said contemptuously— 

‘And you stand by and see that, Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ shrugging 
his shoulders. 

But Ernest laughed back as gaily and unconcernedly, in appear- 
ance, as if he had had no part in the matter at all, and answered— 

‘Why not? You strong fellows are the natural porters of the 
race ; now asack of coals, and now a pretty woman—what does it 
matter ?’ 

Charley, his fair face flushed like a girl’s, and his heart beating 
more than he would have cared to own, cut the conversation short 
by taking Graziella in his arms and carrying her over half a dozen 
such places without stopping ; she leaning back as in an arm-chair, 
with her pretty little hands clasped round his neck—to steady her- 
self. 

When she was set down on the dry land once more, and had 
laughed and looked and lisped her thanks, she waited for Ernest 
to come up. 

‘ What a pity it is that you are not as strong as that good Mr. 
Mossman !’ she said in the sweetest voice that she had—and she 
had more voices than one. ‘It was so funny being carried like 
that!’ but, looking into his face, ‘it would have been so nice if it 
had been you instead of that great, clumsy fellow !’ 

‘Oh! for the matter of that, I dare say he did quite as well as 
I or anyone else!’ said Ernest with false good-humour. 

She pouted. 

‘Do you judge me by yourself?’ she asked. ‘Would it have 
been as pleasant to you to have carried anyone else as me ?’ 

‘ That depends,’ said Ernest. 

‘ Venetia, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, Venetia would not be a disagreeable burden to any man,’ 
answered ‘Ernest, flicking o‘¥ some dust from his coat-sleeve. 
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* You had better go to her, then—I dare say she will not tell you 
to go away, unless she likes Colonel Camperdown better,’ said 
Graziella with dangerous sweetness; and, without another word, 
she turned back and joined herself to Charley Mossman and Emily 
Backhouse—poor Emily !—throwing out so many lines of fasci- 
nation that the poor fellow, soft as he was in certain directions, 
grew confused, and wondered what on earth it all meant, and did it 
really mean that—? It was the kind of thing to make such a man 
as he lose his head; and this was what Graziella had counted on. 

But she had not counted on Colonel Camperdown, who was not 
the kind of man to lose his. And he kept Charley pretty straight 
for the nioment, if he a little hurt his pride, by half adozen words 
which rubbed off some of the gilt and tore down a few of the cob- 
webs. 

‘You will not be taken in by that little witch, will you, 
Mossman ?’ he said over their cigars that night. ‘She is playing 
a game, Heaven only knows what, and you are marked out as the 
victim.’ 

*T cannot think her bad,’ said poor Charley ruefully. 

‘Miss Greville did not think that fellow bad, nor see her 
friend’s treachery, which was patent to everyone else,’ he answered. 
‘ However, it is no business of mine, but I should be sorry to see 
you in a mess.’ 

‘Oh! I can take care of myself!’ said Charley a little crossly ; 
and Harold changed the conversation. 

This happened just about the time when Graziella and Ernest, 
in the midst of a tremendous quarrel, for the first time in their 
affair appealed to Venetia as the judge between them; and when 
she for the first time in her life paltered with the truth and did 
not say what she thought; which was—that Graziella had been 
decidedly in the wrong about Charley, and that Ernest had been 
just as much to blame about herself. 


(To be continued.) 





Cupid’s Ailep. 
A MORALITY. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


It runs (so saith my Chronicler) 
Across a smoky City ;— 

A Babel filled with whirr and stir, 
Huge, gloomy, black and gritty ; 
Dark-louring looks the jill-side near, 

Dark-yawning looks the valley,— 
But here ’tis always green and clear, 
And this—is ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


And, from an Arbour green herein, 
Set somewhere towards the middle, 
An ancient Fiddler, gray and thin, 
Scrapes on an ancient fiddle ; 
Alert he seems, but aged enow 
To punt the Stygian galley ;— 
With wisp of forelock on his brow 
He plays—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


All day he plays,—a single tune !— 
But by the oddest chances, 

Gavotte, or Brawl, or Rigadoon, 
It suits all kinds of dances ; 

My Lord may walk a pas de Cour 
To Jenny’s pas de Chalet ;— 

You need not e’en have danced before 
To dance—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley!’ 


And here, for ages yet untold, 
Long, long before my ditty, 

Came rich and poor, and young and old, 
From out the crowded City ; 

And still to-day they come, they go, 
And just as fancies tally, 

They foot it quick, they foot it slow, 
All day—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


Strange dance! ’Tis free to Rank and Rags ; 
Here no distinction matters, 

Here Riches shakes its money-bags 
And Poverty its tatters ; 
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Church, Army, Navy, Physic, Law ;— 
Maid, Mistress, Master, Valet ; 

Long locks, gray hairs, bald heads, and a’,— 
They bob—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


Strange pairs! To laughing, fresh Fifteen 
Here capers Prudence thrifty ; 
Here Prodigal leads down the green 
A blushing Maid of fifty ; 
To some it seems a serious thing, 
To some mere shilly-shally ; 
And some e’en dance without the ring 
(Ah me!)—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


And sometimes one to one will dance, 
And think of one behind her ; 

And one by one will stand, perchance, 
Yet look all ways to find her ; 

Some seek a partner with a sigh, 
Some win him with a sally ; 

And some they know not how nor why, 
Strange fate !—of ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


And some will dance an age or so 
Who came for half a minute; 

And some, who like the game, will go 
Before they well begin it ; 

And some will vow they’re ‘ danced to death,’ 
Who (somehow) always rally ; 

Strange cures are wrought (mine author saith), 
Strange cures !—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


It may be one will dance to-day, 
And dance no more to-morrow ; 
It may be one will steal away 
And nurse a life-long sorrow ; 
What then? The rest advance, evade, 
Unite, dispart, and dally, 
Re-set, coquet, and gallopade, 
Not less—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 


For till that City’s factories vast 
And shuddering beams shall crumble ;— 
And till that Fiddler lean at last 
From off his seat shall tumble ;— 
Till then (the Civic records say) 
This quaint, fantastic ballet 
Of Go and Stay, of Yea and Nay, 
Must last—in ‘ Cupid’s Alley.’ 





Casbrook’s Testimonial. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


WHEN a man had been at an English public office for forty years, 
his friends, and especially his juniors in the same department, used 
to think it was nearly time he should retire. But now-a-days we 
move a good deal quicker. A measure was brought in and carried 
by a truly Liberal Government that all clerks of a certain standing 
might leave their situations before the time arrived for superannu- 
ation, each receiving a certain bonus, that varied, of course, with 
his length of service, and which was, in fact, the discount value of 
his future pension. It was impudently said that this scheme was 
devised to get rid of ‘the Queen’s Hard Bargains,’ as they were 
termed—the indolent, the incapable, and generally those who 
never do a stroke of work they are not compelled to do, and who 
leave the office as the clock strikes five, though they are by no 
means so punctual in arriving at the proper hour in the morning. 
This scandal, I, Thomas Tasbrook, hurl back with indignation 
in the teeth of those who utter it; for, though I had been but six 
years a clerk in the Wax and Wafer Office, I had done my duty 
during that period in a manner with which my conscience is per- 
fectly satisfied. It is true that I never hurried myself about any- 
thing, for does not the poet tell us that ‘ Raw Haste’ is ‘ half-sister 
to Delay ;’ and, if I was sometimes a little late in the morning, I 
thought about the work to be done as I drove leisurely down to 
the office in a cab, and arrived there, as it were, with my judgment 
matured. It was said that I spent more time than was usual over 
the newspapers, which is an accusation that I frankly admit ; but 
that again, I maintain, was to the advantage of the public service. 
Every clerk reads one paper, to improve his mind, and to see what 
the world is saying about the Government he has the honour to 
serve ; but to confine oneself to a single journal is to narrow the 
intellect, and incapacitate it from taking larger v ews of things. 
The charge always brought against the Wax and Wafer Office was 
that ‘it wanted Grasp ; ’ and I endeavoured to supply that deficiency 
by acquiring the most varied information, to be applied, of course, 
when opportunity offered, for the benefit of my employers. I have 
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an uncle in Japan (from whom I have no expectations whatever, 
and of whom I may therefore express myself quite freely) who 
makes a positive fool of himself over the ‘Times’ newspaper. 
When a file of them arrives, he reads one at a time, every morning 
at breakfast, with the idea of persuading himself that he is still in 
England. His last paper is finished when the next mail comes in ; 
so that he flatters himself that he gets his news fresh and fresh, 
instead of being a month behind everybody else in the place. He 
believes in the ‘Times’ in a manner that is only attributed to 
Englishmen in a farce. He cured a horse of jibbing by reading the 
whole sheet of it from first to last upon his back, and not allowing 
him to move; so that he has now only to rustle a bit of paper, and 
off the poor creature goes at a hand-gallop, for fear he should be in 
for another ‘reading.’ But, of course, the same result would have 
been effected by any other journal, if it was only big enough 
For my own part, I used to patronise all the papers at the office, 
and never paid one so ill a compliment as to leave a leading article 
or even a police report unfinished, just because some contractor or 
other commonplace individual happened to wish to see me on 
business, 

‘Learn to labour and to wait,’ says Longfellow; and, of course, 
what is good for one to learn oneself is good to teach others. 
Then, again, I used to be accused of playing practical jokes with 
the speaking-tubes in the office; but ‘all work and no play,’ it 
must be remembered, ‘ makes Jack a dull boy,’ and the opportuni- 
ties to give absurd orders in one’s chief’s voice, when he happened 
to be out of the room, or to throw water down the pipe when we 
knew our friend’s mouth was at the other end of it, were some- 
times irresistible. There were exceptional temptations, too, con- 
nected with the conveyance of parcels from top to bottom of the 
establishment by the medium of an endless chain; and it is true 
that once, when a poor woman called with her baby about some School 
Board case, I did put the baby in the basket, and sent him up to 
the Comptroller-General instead of certain official returns; but, after 
all, that was but once and away, and the amusing experiment was 
never repeated. 

Many clerks used to waste their time, and, what was worse, 
that of the Government, by going out to lunch between one and 
two—a practice against which I always set my face on principle. 
I used always to have a good wholesome lunch sent up to me in 
my own room, where it was understood that privacy was esta- 
blished for the full hour; and if I chose to take a cigar afterwards 
to assist. digestion, I don’t see even now, and in spite of the cen- 
sure passed upon me by the authorities, that there was anything 
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but good in the practice. Smoke kills the moth, which, as every- 
body knows, is the bane of our public departments, and is gene- 
rally allowed to be a remedy against infection—by no means a 
superfluous precaution to persons who are necessarily brought into 
constant connection with strangers. If I have ever been found 
asleep during business hours, it was with the hope of being invi- 
gorated by that refreshment for more strenuous exertions: it is 
what may happen to anybody after meals, and in warm weather; 
and I may add that there is such an expression as ‘always wide 
awake,’ which, whatever compliment it may imply as regards the 
intellect, is by no means a tribute to a man’s merits with respect 
to moral feeling. No: taking the whole six years, during which 
I filled a not wholly irresponsible office in the Civil Service of my 
country, I think I did—well, as much as everybody who knew 
me could fairly expect of me: and how few of us can say more! 
There was nothing brilliant—nothing flashy—in the performance 
of my duties; but I may say that I hit the golden mean. Now 
Crammer, who lived in the next apartment, took too much out of 
himself; he was the first to come in the morning (asI understood ) 
and the last (as I was told, for I never saw him do it) to go away 
at night. He went at his work, as it was graphically described by 
a contractor of my acquaintance, ‘like a navvy at a barrow,’ and 
what was worse than all, and disgraceful in a servant of the Crown, 
he took his work home with him. If such conduct as this had 
been followed by others, the whole office would have been demoral- 
ised, and the establishment might have been reduced by three-fourths; 
and even as it was, some of the authorities used to say, ‘ Look at 
Mr. Crammer; see how he puts his shoulders to the wheel,’ in a 
way that persons conscious of shortcoming would have pronounced 
offensively personal. 

For my part, I did look at him with a good deal of pity. The 
wheel they spoke of seemed to be too heavy for him to push, and 
even to be going over him with crushing effect. He grew thinner 
and thinner everywhere except his head, which swelled and swelled 
like that of an infant with hydrocephalus. He was one of those 
fungoid growths (if I may be allowed the expression) fostered by 
the system of competitive examinations, and altogether unwhole- 
some. Still Crammer and I were on very good terms, and when 
there was an overplus of work in my particular department I was 
always ready to gratify him by permitting him to share it. I 
thought little enough about the matter at the time ; but, as things 
have turned out, I am thankful that I was able to do the poor 
fellow these little kindnesses. However, to my story: I took the 
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Government ‘ composition,’ as it was called, and retired from the 
Wax and Wafer Office, if not exactly upon my laurels, on a genteel 
competence. I had never pretended to deserve so well of my 
country as to have a statue erected to me, but I could lay my hand 
upon my heart, and say I had done my duty—within all reasonable 
limits; I had not so exhausted myself in her service that I was 
unfit for any other calling, and I now proceeded to enter my new 
one—that of a man of leisure—with considerable energy. Having 
formed this moderate estimate of my own virtues, you may imagine 
my astonishment on receiving, about a fortnight after I had given 
up my appointment, the following communication from my late 
fellow-clerks :— 

‘Dear Tassrook,—We cannot permit your brief but distin- 
guished career among us to come to a close, without expressing to 
you our sense of the loss that has befallen, not only ourselves, but 
the public service, in your withdrawal from the Wax and Wafer 
Office. It is a void which we honestly feel can never be filled up 
by your equal.’ 

Here I felt ‘a man’s rare tears,’ as the poet calls them, coming 
very near my eyes, and laid down the letter to recover myself. 
The terms in which the recognition of my poor services had been 
expressed were really very agreeable—‘a void not to be filled up 
by my equal.’ This seemed to be almost too happy an expression 
for Crammer; and yet the ‘ Memorial, if I may call it so, was in 
Crammer’s handwriting, and bore his autograph at the head of the 
long list of signatures. I was touched by this fact; for, to say 
truth, I should have thought Crammer would have been the very 
last to have appreciated my humble exertions, I do not say as they 
deserved, but at the very high figure at which my late companions 
were obviously disposed to ratethem. I had almost thought, on more 
than one occasion, that Crammer entertained the erroneous idea 
that I might have worked a little harder without putting myself 
to much inconvenience. It was now evident, however, that I 
had done him wrong. 

‘There has been much discussion amongst us,’ he went on, 
‘as to the form which the expression of our united admiration 
of you, dear Tasbrook, ought to take. Some thought that a Tes- 
timonial on vellum, handsomely illuminated, would be an appro- 
priate offering, and one which your descendants could hand down 
from generation to generation in testimony of the diligence and 
business abilities of their progenitor ; but then it was urged that 
since at present you were a bachelor, this would appear too like 
dictation. We felt that, however near might be our relations with 
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you, we had no right to advise you to take a wife, especially as we 
knew of no particular lady who would ensure your happiness.’ 

Here I ventured to think Crammer a little obscure. He, of course, 
did not mean to imply that no lady who was ‘ particular’ would 
suit me, and yet the sentence would have borne such an interpret- 
ation. However, a man may be good at a précis, and yet be 
unable to compose a complimentary memorial: his intentions 
were evidently of the most admirable kind. 

‘ Then, again, it was proposed that you should be presented with 
a service of plate, the principal piece of which might bear some 
suitable inscription—* To Thomas Tasbrook, Esquire, in testimony 
of nearly six years’ honourable service in the Wax and Wafer Office, 
during which he acquired the esteem of his superiors, the affection 
of his equals, and the respect of his subordinates.” ’ 

This fairly overcame me. I was conscious (as I have said) of 
having done my duty; but this unanimous approval of all classes 
of my fellow-labourers in the Government vineyard went to my 
very heart. The mode in which they had contrived to conceal 
their feelings throughout what, to say truth, had seemed to me a 
somewhat protracted connection with them, was itself a most 
striking circumstance. The head of my department had even 
reprimanded me on one or two occasions; and, though my pretty 
frequent quarrels with my fellow-clerks might be now considered 
to have been only ‘the renewals of love,’ there had been some 
rather serious ones. I had playfully dropped little Jones, for 
example, over the banisters down three flights of stairs, and yet 
here was Jones’s name standing second in the list of those who 
were wishing to do me honour. His hand was not a bold one—in 
fact, it was a running hand, and significant of his pusillanimous 
disposition; but I did not think of that now. I only reflected, 
‘Here is Jones, notwithstanding the limp in his leg consequent 
upon that drop-fall, forgetting and forgiving everything, and swell- 
ing this tribute of good feeling towards his ancient foe.’ I was sorry, 
however, they had not decided on the plate, which is an article 
that always comes in handy. I thought the reasons against the 
service of plate, to say the least of it, inadequate. It might be 
very true that I was ‘not one to prize a gift for its money value;’ 
but I confess that I should have experienced some satisfaction if 
my humble services had, so to speak, been reflected if only in a 
silver salver. Having no man-servant, it would have been a 
pleasing occupation to me on wet days to have kept up the bril- 
liancy of such a testimonial with wash-leather. However, it was 
not for me to dictate to my generous admirers. What they had 
determined upon was a Testimonial dinner. If Tuesday, the 15th 
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instant, would suit me to receive this tribute of respect, that was 
the date which had been appointed for its presentation. 

I wrote back to Crammer by return of post to express my 
gratitude for the honour in prospect for me, and to beg him to 
convey the same to his brother signataries ; and from that moment 
to the 15th instant I gave myself wholly up to composition. I 
had not been accustomed to public speaking, and it had certainly 
never entered into my mind that I should have to acknowledge a 
compliment of so exceptional anature. The consequence was that 
I passed rather a nervous time, including some sleepless nights, 
And when I had composed my speech, of course I had to commit 
it to memory. I was not going to make so bad a return for the 
kindness of my friends of the Wax and Wafer Office as to address 
them extemporaneously. I should as soon have thought of play- 
ing them a tune upon the piano, without previous acquaintance 
with that instrument. This speech was so much upon my mind— 
though I often forgot what I wished to remember in it—that 
nothing else had much chance of troubling me; else I did think 
it odd that Crammer and ‘the committee,’ as he called them, 
should have selected so obscure a locality, for what I may be allowed 
to call so signal a celebration, as the ‘ Viper’s Head’ in the City. 
‘St. James’s Hall’ and the ‘ Criterion ’ are well-known restaurants, 
and expressly adapted for such public manifestations of good 
feeling; but of the ‘ Viper’s Head ’ I, for my part, had never heard. 
Crammer himself thought it necessary to apologise for the selec- 
tion of such a spot, but assured me that it was ‘snug’ and 
‘cleanly.’ I confess I thought these adjectives inappropriate as 
recommendations for his choice ; but it was not for me to object 
to the arrangements. ‘ There will be no reporters present,’ said 
Crammer; which was also a disappointment to me, for by this 
time I had composed a really admirable speech, and worthy, J 
flattered myself, of an extensive audience. Moreover, I should 
have liked to have sent a few printed copies here and there, to 
quarters where my professional career had been hitherto unappre- 
ciated or misunderstood. For there were people I knew in the 
world who would have expressed their surprise that Thomas 
Tasbrook should have received any public testimonial for his 
services to the State, and with whom I should have wished to 
put myself right. They had had the ill-nature to observe that 
‘I was conceited enough for anything ;’ forgetting that there is a 
certain consciousness of merit which begets an agreeable confidence 
in a man, and without which, I may perhaps be allowed to add, 
greatness is rarely found. My modest nature had no doubt been 
a. little puffed up by the honour that was about to be conferred 
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upon me, but I submit that a little exaltation was but natural. 
To have a public dinner given one (even at the ‘ Viper’s Head’ ) 
by four-and-twenty members of the public service, with a man 
like Peter Crammer acting as their hon. sec., would have been 
a matter for congratulation to any man. I felt that such a 
tribute would only have been accorded to true worth. 

It is not too much to say that on the morning of that eventful 
15th instant I felt as tall without my boots as I usually did with 
them, and that I walked down to the City at the appointed hour 
like one who treads on air. There was in reality but very little 
to tread upon, for the day had been the hottest we had had that 
summer, and the streets were all glare and dust. Still I thought 
I would walk ; partly from humility of mind, and partly because 
my impatience had caused me to set out too early. It was not 
without difficulty that I discovered the ‘ Viper’s Head,’ which was 
an indifferent coffee-house up an alley which I should have hesi- 
tated to enter alone had it not been broad daylight. But I 
recalled to my remembrance that some of the most famous places 
of refreshment in London, such as ‘ Dolly’s’ and the ‘ Cock,’ are 
by no means magnificent to look at, and comforted myself with 
the notion that the ‘ Viper’ might bear some precious jewel in its 
* Head’ in the way of wines or cookery. 

The ground-floor apartment, into which you entered straight 
from the street, was not only an eating-room but a kitchen; one 
of those old-fashioned places with a sanded floor where you sit and 
see your chop cooked before your eyes—a prospect which, however 
charming in winter time to a hungry man, is not attractive in 
July with the thermometer at 86 in the shade. 

‘Good Heavens!’ observed I to the nearest waiter; ‘one 
doesn’t dine here, does one ?’ 

‘ Well, sir; yes, sir; the upper room is reserved to-day for the 
Tasbrook Testimonial Banquet.’ 

It was with a feeling better imagined than described that I 
modestly observed, ‘I am Mr. Tasbrook;’ when he immediately 
ushered me up a winding stair to the Banquet Hall. 

This apartment was similar to the one below, except that 
there was no kitchen in it, and that the floor was boarded instead 
of sanded. From end to end of it ran a long table laid for five- 
and-twenty persons, with a profusion of red and blue glasses, look- 
ing very quaint if not absolutely tasteful. 

‘That is Mr. Crammer’s fancy, sir,’ remarked the waiter, ob- 
serving the direction of my glance; ‘ he is an old customer, and so 
we strive to please him as much as we can.’ 
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‘I should not have thought him very difficult to please,’ said 
I; ‘he is not a particular sort of gentleman.’ 

‘Well, he’s not so much particular, as peculiar. If you have 
not seen him lately. 4 

Here he stopped ; for at that moment Crammer himself entered 
the room with an eager air, accompanied by a stranger. 

* My dear fellow,’ cried he, ‘I am afraid I am behind time.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said I, returning his hearty greeting; ‘it is I, I think, 
who am too early, since the rest of our company, it seems, have 
not yet arrived.’ 

‘Ah! just so; they haven’t come, have they? Permit me to 
introduce you to Scrivener, my friend and amanuensis.’ 

I was so overcome by the idea of Crammer keeping an amanu- 
ensis, that for the moment I could only think of that, instead of 
giving my attention to the gentleman himself; for Crammer 
wrote one of those beautiful hands that you only see on the first 
pages of copy-books and in the windows of law-stationers, and had 
about as much need of a copyist as his Holiness the Pope of a 
private chaplain. Moreover, when I came to consider him, Mr. 
Scrivener didn’t look like an amanuensis; tall and strong, muscu- 
lar and well-fed, he gave me rather the idea of a publican taking 
a holiday, than a person connected in ever so indirect a way with 
letters. The next instant, Crammer favoured me with a wink of in- 
tense significance—and all the more so since I had never seen him 
wink before—which gave me somehow to understand that the 
stranger was a reporter for the press, notwithstanding the assurance 
I had had that none such would be present. It was rather hard to 
spring upon me such a mine as that ; but, as it happened, I had got 
my speech well by heart, and was rather pleased than otherwise ; 
only I wondered greatly what paper he reported for, and came to 
the conclusion that it must be the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ which is 
the licensed victuallers’ organ. 

It was now a quarter of an hour past the appointed time, and 
I began to feel a little fatigued at my friends’ delay; if ever 
people should be punctual, it was surely on an occasion like the 
present, when modest worth was about to be recognised. I had 
got so far in my indignant reflections, when they were cut shot 
by a peal of laughter from Crammer: it was not a pleasant 
laugh ; but, as I had never heard him laugh before, I set down its 
failure in the way of harmony to a first attempt. 

‘ What is the joke, my dear sir?’ inquired I. 

‘ Well, the joke is, that here is the table laid for twenty-five 
persons, and only three are come, one of whom, my amanuer sis, 
Mr. Scrivener (here he again introduced us), was not invited.’ 
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‘ But I suppose they will come ?’ observed I, rather nettled by 
this inopportune pleasantry. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied he, coolly ; ‘I only know that 
I am not going to wait for them. Sit down here, Tasbrook, 
guest of the evening, on my left, and let us drink, boys, drink, 
and the cannikin clink !’ 

I then perceived, of course, that the poor fellow had been 
drinking already; doubtless the responsibility of ordering the 
entertainment and making all the necessary preparations for so 
important a matter, had driven him to take a little stimulant. 
Under the influence of liquor he had, perhaps, made some mistake in 
his communication to me as to the hour for the dinner ; for it was 
to the last degree unlikely that three-and-twenty clerks in the 
Wax and Wafer Office should sign such a memorial as I had 
received, and then omit to keep their own appointment. 

‘ Indeed,’ said I, ‘ I think we had better wait for our friends a 
little longer.’ 

‘Doyou, now? That astonishes me ina person of your business 
habits and punctuality. The man in the whole office who may be 
said to be the model of what a Civil Service official should be: 
so diligent, so accurate, so conscientious’—and then he burst 
out into that laugh again, which I have already described as so 
objectionable—‘ Come, sir, sit down, and let us begin.’ 

Here the amanuensis bent down and whispered in my, as- 
tonished ear, ‘ You had best sit down and humour him, sir; it’s 
always 

‘Waiter! Bring me a carving-knife!’ cried Crammer, ex- 
citedly. 

‘ No, no, none of that,’ exclaimed the amanuensis, with sudden 
authority; ‘spoons and fish-knives only, if you please.’ 

Then I began to grasp the situation; Crammer was as mad as 
a March hare, and this was his keeper. The poor fellow had lost 
his wits—which was a warning to everybody—through an exagger- 
‘ ated attention to business. 

As a matter of fact, however, as I subsequently discovered, he 
was at present under surveillance only. He had had an attack of 
brain fever, and, of course, was invalided so far as the office was 
concerned; but his mind had still run on office work and had 
formed the idea (and not a wholly unnatural one) of presenting 
me with a testimonial. He had shown, as I have described, great 
method in his madness, and exhibited his usual skill in imitating 
the handwriting of all. his brother clerks; so there was no such 
wonder why I should have been deceived. I could never under- 
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stand why some people said, ‘You must have been mad, yourself, 
Tasbrook, to have believed in such an absurdity.’ I see no ab- 
surdity in the thing at all, and yet I believe I possess some sense 
of humour. 

The worst of the joke, if I must call it so, was that I had to 
sit through the whole feast—the keeper whispered the poor man 
would be ‘dangerous’ if I didn’t; and though fear is, I hope, un- 
known to me, I did not wish to increase his malady by irritation, 
We had only soup and fish, and toast-and-water in the red and 
blue glasses, but it was a very tedious business nevertheless. 
When it was over Crammer got up and made a speech, upon ‘the 
interesting ceremonial we had just witnessed, to an imaginary 
audience, and then sat down, drumming on the table with his 
spoon, as if impatient for my oration in reply. 

At first, I peremptorily refused to speak; but, upon the 
amanuensis representing that the poor man would perhaps be 
driven to deeds of violence, I did actually repeat the speech that 
I had prepared for the occasion. It was a painful task that of 
rehearsing a noble oration—intended, I may say, for the world at 
large—to a madman, his keeper, and the head waiter of the 
‘ Viper’s Head,’ but I got through with it somehow. When I 
spoke of ‘ the barren years of toil, from which I had never hoped 
to reap ‘ this glorious crop of eulogy and appreciation,’ Crammer 
broke out into laughter that I cannot stigmatise as otherwise than 
fiendish. As I had here expected loud applause, and had framed 
the next sentence upon that supposition, the incident was es- 
pecially embarrassing. In fact, if I had not been supported by 
the consciousness that I was humouring the invalid, and perhaps 
conducing to his cure, I think I should have experienced through- 
out some degree of humiliation. As a public acknowledgment of 
my services to the State, the banquet was, I confess, not entirely 
satisfactory; but as for its being ‘ ridiculous,’ the ‘mere whim of 
a madman,’ &c. &c., I can only say I differ from those who have 
expressed themselves to that effect, and who would probably make 
fun out of Shakespeare himself. I cannot but think that some- 
thing complimentary on a large scale was intended for me, until 
poor Crammer spoilt it by his interference. I am told that to 
this hour, ‘ in the long nights of winter, when the kid (or, at least, 
the Welsh rarebit) burns on the spit,’ the clerks of the Wax and 
Wafer Office still talk of the ‘ Tasbrook Testimonial ;’ and, perhaps, 
some day or another, the thing may yet assume a definite and 
less questionable shape. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


Cuarrer XXXI. 


THE FACE IN OSWALD’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


Tuat idea of his brother’s suicide took no strong hold upon 
Arnold after his conversation with Naomi; but he could not put 
the possibility out of his mind altogether. That his brother had 
suffered some disappointment—that a cloud of some kind had 
darkened his life—he was ready to believe. Oswald’s latest letter 
had betrayed a mind ill at ease; that sudden determination to 
leave his country, while independence was still a new thing for 
him, and with every advantage in life that could make a young 
man happy, argued the existence of some deep-rooted sorrow, a 
misery that made familiar scenes hateful, and exile a welcome 
means of escape from the haunting memories that follow a fatal 
passion. 

But, having resolved upon exile, could Oswald have been so 
weak or so wicked as to seek the darker and more desperate Lethe 
of the suicide? Arnold argued that his brother was too good and 
brave a man to contemplate, much less to commit, such a crime. 
But then Arnold had not read Werther, the apotheosis of suicide. 

He went back to the Grange, after his interview with Naomi, 
more than ever at sea as to his brother’s fate, more than ever re- 
solved to unravel the mystery. His first act was to make an en- 
quiry which had some bearing upon the suicide question. Instead 
ef entering the Grange by the hall door, he went under the 
old stone archway that led into the quadrangle, from which the 
kitchens and stables alike opened, being tolerably certain of find- 
ing Nicholas the butler sunning himself on the solid old bench 
beside the kitchen door. 

There sat the old man, bareheaded, basking in the spring sun- 
shine. It did not last very long, the sunshine of these April 
afternoons; but while it lasted there was warmth and a balmy 
sweetness in the air, and a yellow light that made all things lovely. 
The wallflowers blended their rich red and gold with the cool greys 
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and purples of the old stone archway, the dark brown shadows on 
stable doors and. deep-set windows, the vermilion lights upon the 
tiled roofs. The stonecrop on the gables, the sage-green house- 
leeks nestling round the disused chimney-stacks, the fleecy clouds 
sailing high in a bright blue sky, were all beautiful to contemplate, 
but such familiar objects to the drowsy eye of old Nicholas, stretch- 
ing out his feeble legs in the warmth, as he stretched them towards 
the kitchen hearth indoors, that he was scarcely conscious of their 
existence. If he had an idea at all about the old quadrangle, it 
was that all ‘ they’ wallflowers, and houseleek, and stonecrop, and 
rubbish ought to be swept away, and the whole place renovated 
with a coat of clean whitewash. 

He was puffing slowly at his afternoon pipe when Arnold came 
up; but at the sight of his master he rose and did obeisance. 

‘Sit down, Nicholas, and go on with your pipe,’ said the sailor, 
in a friendly voice ; ‘I want a little quiet talk with you.’ 

The butler obeyed, and Arnold seated himself on the bench by 
his side, and took out a short German pipe, which he carried in his 
pocket, and began to smoke. It was in the days when a German 
pipe was a mark of a traveller, when for a gentleman to smoke a 
pipe of any kind implied a republican turn of mind. 

Captain Pentreath looked round the quadrangle. There was 
no one within earshot. The stable boy was throwing a pail of 
water at Herne’s hind legs at the farthest end of the yard—a liberty 
which the animal bore with the resignation engendered of custom. 
Two fantail pigeons were puffing out their chests and spreading 
out their fans on the deep red tiles yonder; and a most vagabond 
collection of poultry was disporting itself on a golden mountain of 
straw in a distant corner—a mountain which would have made the 
old Squire wild with agony had he seen such a wasteful expenditure 
of litter; but Herne’s bed now-a-days was a Sybarite’s couch, 
Arnold having taken his brother’s horse under his own especial 
protection. 

‘You remember the day my brother went away the last time, 
Nicholas; the day you got his trunks taken down to the coach 
office ? ’ 

‘Yes, Captain; as’ well as if it was yesterday.’ 

‘Did you see him just before he left the house ?’ 

‘Yes; he called me into the hali as he was going out to give 
me his last orders about they trunks.’ 

‘Do you know if he carried pistols? There was a pair used to 
hang over the mantelpiece in his bedroom. — I’ve noticed the mark 
of them on the wall where the panelling has changed colour. Do 
you know if he took them with him?’ 
' 112 
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‘Yes, Captain. I saw the butt-end of a pistol poking out of 
his breast pocket. He wore a frock coat buttoned up tight, and 
there was just the end of the pistol showing. They was pretty 
little pistols, as small as tyes, and he was uncommon proud of ’em. 
They'd belonged to his great uncle, the Colonel, you see ; and was 
furrin made. “You beant going to carry they pistols, be ye, 
Squire?” said I, for I thought it was dangersome. But he said he 
wanted to take the pistols away with him, and he’d forgot to pack 
’em in his box. “ And perhaps it’s as well,” he says ; “ for it beant 
wise to go on a coach journey without fire-arms;” and I says, 
* Lawks, master Oswald,” for I forgets myself sometimes with un, 
and thinks he’s still a bye, “you aint afeard o’ highwaymen in 
these days, be ye, with the Reform Bill a comin’ to make things 
pleasant to everybody?” But he on’y larfed, and shuk his head, 
and went out without another wurred.’ 

‘With a pair of pistols in his breast-pocket,’ thought Arnold, 
much disturbed by this information, for it seemed to jump with 
Joshua Haggard’s idea of self-slaughter. He asked no further 
questions of old Nicholas, but went slowly to his own room—the 
large airy bedchamber, with windows facing seaward, which had 
been Oswald’s—and sat down at his brother’s writing-table, to 
meditate upon the mystery that veiled the absentee’s fate. 

That there was a mystery of some kind, Oswald was fully assured. 
It was now high time that somebody in England should have heard 
from the wanderer. The brothers had corresponded more or less 
regularly in all the years of their separation, and Oswald had 
always been the best correspondent. The landsman had made 
excuses for the rover when Arnold’s letters were in arrear, and had 
written by every mail, so that Captain Pentreath often found a 
packet of letters waiting for him when his ship came into port, full 
of pleasant gossip about the old home which he dearlyloved, although 
he loved the sea better. That Oswald should be away nearly a 
year, living, and in his right mind, and in all that time make no 
communication with his brother, seemed improbable to the verge 
of impossibility. 

‘Where did he go when he left the Grange that August day ?’ 
pondered Arnold. ‘Some one must have seen him; some one must 
know something about him. The woman he loved—for whose 
sake he jilted that noble girl—she could give me the clue to the 
mystery, perhaps, if I only knew where to find her.’ 

Who was she? Who was the object of that fatal passion which 
had darkened Oswald’s life just when it seemed happiest? Arnold 
wondered exceedingly. Some one his brother had known in London, 
perhaps; for it could hardly be anyone at Combhollow without 
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everyone in the place knowing all about it; and the people who 
talked to Arnold about his brother were clearly quite in the dark 
as to the reason of his falling away from his allegiance to Naomi. 
No, it could be no one at home, or he would have heard of it at the 
street corners ; and yet it was evident to him that Joshua Haggard 
knew more about the circumstances of Oswald’s sin or folly than 
he cared to tell. He had known enough to feel justified in break- 
ing off his daughter’s engagement—a strong measure, assuredly, 
where Naomi had so much to gain by the intended marriage. How 
had Oswald’s conduct in London reached the Methodist minister's 
knowledge? That was puzzling. But even the remotest village 
has generally some channel of communication with the great 
city—some curious rustic, who has a brother or cousin living 
within sound of Bow Bells, and is occasionally gratified by his city 
friend with a dish of scandal. No latest rumour, or darkest insinu- 
ation about courts or princes, so interesting to Mr. Chawbacon as 
the news of his brother parishioner’s doings ‘ up in London.’ 

There stood Oswald’s two big trunks in the deep recess by the 
chimney, one on the top of the otber, just as they had been placed 
when the coach brought them back from Exeter. Might not one 
of these hold the clue to their owner’s intentions when he left his 
home? Arnold had his sea-going tool chest close at hand. He had 
a good deal of mechanical skill, and had always rigged up his own 
cabin, with the book-shelves and three-cornered brackets, and small 
conveniences that give a comfortable and civilised air to an apart- 
ment which, to the landsman’s eye, looks like an exaggerated rabbit- 
hutch. 

Arnold had picked the lock of the topmost trunk before he had 
time to reason upon his idea. It was an old leather-covered trunk 
of his father’s; black with age, and iron-clamped at the corners, 
and so heavy in itself that it was a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence to the person who carried it whether it was full or empty. 
Arnold lifted the lid with a curiously nervous feeling, as if some 
sudden and appalling revelation were lurking immediately be- 
neath it. 

This uppermost trunk contained Oswald’s modest collection of 
books—the well-thumbed Shakespeare and Byron, the queer 
little duodecimo Tom Jones, and Joseph Andrews; Arnold took 
them up one by one, and looked at them tenderly. He too 
was a worshipper of that poetic star so lately set, and carried 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ in his sea-chest, and had sat 
dreaming over their pages many a night, with no other light to 
read by than the broad tropical moon; he too was a lover of 
Shakespeare and of Fielding. He turned over the leaves of that 
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battered-old Byron meditatively, and it seemed ‘to him that 
the volume opened at the saddest. passages,'as if the reader had 
dwelt with morbid fondness upon the complainings-of a wer 
despair. 

Below the books there was an old leather weitingsdesk and 
below that nothing but clothes and boots, packed with a careless 
roughness, which indicated haste or pre-occupation of mind on the 
part of the packer. In all the contents Arnold saw nothing that 
tended to his enlightenment, and he began to replace the things, 
putting them in carefully, with an orderly closeness of arrange- 
ment. which reduced their bulk considerably. 

He put in the books one by one, and had nearly finished his 
task, when his attention was caught by a shabby little volume 
without any title on the back, which had hitherto escaped his 
notice. It was bound in red morocco, and had grown dingy from — 
much usage. 

Arnold opened the book. It was a manuscript book, containing 
entries in Oswald’s penmanship, alternated with pencil sketches, 
and here and there a few verses, with much interlineation and 
alteration, to denote the throes of composition. 

‘This must tell me something,’ thought the sailor. 

The pencil revealed the tastes of the owner of the little volume. 
The first pages were full of marine sketches, pencil dottings of 
familiar bits of coast. They brought back the memory of Arnold’s 
boyhood—those old days when his chief delight was to get on board 
one of the fishermen’s boats, and to be out at sea from dawn to sun- 
set, or—better still—from sunset to sunrise. He had offended his 
father many a time by these unauthorised excursions, and his final 
offence had been an absence of three days and nights at the 
beginning of the pilchard season. He had come home and begged 
pardon for his wrong-doing, but the Squire, who had suffered some 
pangs of paternal anxiety for the first time ‘in his life, resented 
this trifling with his finer feelings, and gave the truant a ferocious 
flogging. Whereupon the sea-loving scapegrace made up his bundle, 
and set out after dark to walk to Bristol. 

It was fifteen years since he had seen these picturesque bits 
of coast, Clovelly and Hartland Point, and the remoter glories of 
Bude and Tintagel. Yes, every angle of cliff, every jagged 
rock, brought back the fervour and freshness of his boyhood, the 
days when his love of the sea was a worship, and not a merely one 
fessional ardour. 

There was the ‘ Dolphin,’ pitching and rolling in heavy seas; 
or mirrored in summer lakes of sultry calm. There were a good many 
attempts at versification inthis earlier part ofthe booky “all 
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savouring of Byron—addresses to ‘ My Barque,’ invocations to storm 
and ocean, all unfinished. 

Here, about midway in the volume, comes a woman’s face— 
Naomi Haggard. Yes, although the likeness is by no means perfect, 
there is no mistaking the noble brow, the dark deep eyes, with their 
look of thought ; the masses of dark hair. This face was repeated 
many times: the heavy eyelids drooping, the full eyes lifted, in 
profile, three quarter, full front ; and now the poetic effusions took a 
bolder flight, and it was no longer the sea, but his mistress, the 
lover apostrophised. ‘To N.’ the verses were sometimes headed, or 
‘Midnight after leaving N.’ First love rang the changes in 
tenderest gushes of sentiment. All the old platitudes, the stock com- 
parisons were brought out, and the conventional Pegasus was duly 
exercised. He was not a winged horse to soar over the topmost 
pinnacle of Parnassus, but a quiet cob rather, warranted easy to ride 
and drive, a steed that took his rider over familiar ground at a gentle 
trot, and never showed the slightest inclination to bolt with him. 

The .middle of the book was entirely filled with sketches of 
Naomi, and verses to Naomi, and here and there a faint murmur 
against Naomi’s coldness jotted down in prose. Then came a 
change: Naomi disappeared altogether ; there were no more poetic 
efforts, but page after page closely written—a journal, evidently, 
kept from day to day. ‘The earliest date was in the March of the 
previous year, 

And now appeared a face which was unknown to Arnold ; a girlish 
face, in a Puritan cap, delicately traced, as if the lightest touch of the 
draughtsman’s pencil had not been fine enough to mark the ethereal 
character of his subject. Sweet face—now grave, now pensive, 
now touched with a vague melancholy, now with deepest’ sadness 
in the tender uplifted eyes —eyes that seemed to pity and deplore. 

‘This is the woman he loved, thought Arnold. He turned to 
the diary, and read a page at random. It was dated April 12, ten 
days before the Squire’s death. 


‘She is here still. It is a new life which I lead while she is 
nearme. Nothing can come of it but sorrow and parting, yet the 
lightest sound of her footstep thrills me with joy, an accidental 
touch from her little hand sets all my pulses throbbing. I cannot 
be unhappy in her presence—yet despair sweeps over my soul ever 
and anon, like a cloud across a sunlit landscape. My loved. one, 
my dearest, why did we not meet sooner, or why meet at 
all? Two lives are sacrificed to a caprice of destiny—a cruel, 
hard, and inexplicable Fatality, which rolls on like an iron wheel, 
and grinds men’s hearts into the dust. I am almost.an unbe- 
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liever when I think how Nature meant my sweet love for me, and 
me for her, and how Fate has come between and sundered us !’ 


‘Poor Naomi! How true and good she is! How noble, single- 
minded, frank, unsuspecting. There shall be no more reviling of 
destiny. I will struggle with this wicked passion—struggle and 
conquer—or if I fail, end all!’ 


‘Or if I fail, end all, Arnold repeated, musingly. 


‘Yes, my Naomi, I will remember the days when you were all 
the world to me—-when I had no sweeter hope than a placid life 
spent in your company, when that calm friendship and reverent ad- 
miration which I felt for you seemed to me all that is best and 
noblest in love. For the sake of those days I will conquer myself 
and be true to you; and if there can be no more happiness for me, 
there shall at least be peace and quiet days, and a conscience at 
ease. Perhaps, after all, those things constitute real happiness, and 
this fever-dream of passion is but a mock beatitude, like the 
wild brief joys of delirium, the flashes of unreasoning delight that 
fire the maniac’s brain for a moment, to leave him lost in deepest 
gloom. Oh no, I do not believe that passion means happiness, any 


more than storm or lightning mean fine weather. Both are grand, 
both are beautiful; and they leave ruin and death behind .them.’ 


‘When honour ceases to be my guide, let me perish.’ 


‘Death hovers near us, and our thoughts are full of sadness. 
A few days, a few hours may bring the inevitable end. Where 
she is, there is always sunshine. Her presence soothes me like 
tenderest music—like the songs my mother sang beside my cradle! 
‘God help me, for my heart is breaking! ’ 


Arnold read on for an hour. The journal continued in the 
same strain, with much repetition of motive—going over the same 
ground very often, as the writer argued with himself, and made good 
resolves, which were evidently broken as soon as made. It was the 
old story of a fatal, unconquerable passion. Sometimes the 
sorrow deepened to despair, and Arnold read with a sinking of the 
heart, feeling that a man who could write thus might not be very 
far from the suicide’s state of mind. 

The name of the object of such an unhappy love was not 
once written, and there was a general vagueness in the journal 
which left Arnold considerably in the dark. He only knew thau 
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the woman his brother loved had been one who lived near him— 
with whom he was almost daily associated—some one belonging to 
Combhollow. Who could she be? Arnold was very sure that he 
had never seen theoriginal of thosedelicate pencillings in his brother’s 
book. Oswald’s likenesses of Naomi were good enough to prove that 
there must be some degree of likeness in the other portraits—unless, 
indeed, these were not portraits, only the semblance of some airy 
nothing that lived but in the draughtsman’s fancy. 

No, the same face appeared too often not to be real. The 
face and the confession of a fatal love came too near each other 
in the book for Arnold to doubt that the sketches were faithful 
portraits. 

‘I have been to the parish church every Sunday since I came 
home, and I have seen no face that bears the faintest resemblance 
to this,’ thought Arnold, sorely perplexed. 

Naomi could perchance have enlightened him. Naomi must 
have known to whom her lover’s heart had gone forth when she 
lost him ; but it would have been direst cruelty to ask Naomi such 
a question. 

‘ And ifI knew all, would it tell me my brother’s fate?’ Arnold 
wondered, sorrowfully ; for since he had seen Oswald’s diary it seemed 
to him that self-destruction was no improbable end for the writer. 


‘When a man once gets out of the right line, who can tell how 
far he may stray ?’ thought the sailor. 


CuapteR XXXII. 
REPUDIATED. 


Captain PentreatH went back to London on business of his own. 
He had to wind up his affairs with the shipowners who had em- 
ployed him from the beginning of his career ; and this was no easy 
matter, for the owners had rarely had so good a captain, and were 
disinclined to lose him. Arnold had made up his mind that his 
place was on shore for some time to come. His brother had left 
him the stewardship of his estate, and he meant to be faithful to 
that trust till Oswald came back to claim his own, if it pleased 
God to bring him safely back by-and-by—a result for which Arnold 
most fervently prayed. The neglect into which all things had fallen 
appealed strongly to the Captain’s love of order; there was a 
pleasure for him in making crooked things straight. He assumed 
the command at Combhollow with as much decision as if he had 
been on board ship; and people obeyed him as well as his sailors 
had done; and it is to be remarked that the most popular com- 
mander is the captain who is best obeyed. 
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Business kept him in London some time; but when he went 
back to Combhollow he was a free man, and his career as land 
steward lay before him—till Oswald’s return. Hope had argued 
the question with fear, until Arnold had taught himself to believe . 
that the idea of Oswald’s suicide was a morbid delusion of Joshua 
Haggard’s, and that, sooner or later, the welcome letter would come 
from some remote spot of earth, to say that the young Squire had 
forgotten his griefs, and was happy, and homeward bound. 

It was May when Captain Pentreath returned to the Grange, 
in this more hopeful state of mind. The Exeter coach came in to 
Combhollow at five o’clock in the afternoon, and after a hasty 
dinner Arnold went straight to the minister’s house. He had 
made no friendships in his native place, and it seemed to him that 
Naomi Haggard was the nearest and dearest to him in his home. 
Had Oswald remained true, she would have been his sister. He felt 
all a brother’s tenderness for her already. 

‘She shall be my sister,’ he told himself; ‘my friend and 
counsellor. Both our lives have been made lonely.’ 

Mr. Haggard’s family had just finished tea when Arnold was 
ushered into the parlour. Sally had been carrying out the tea- 
board when she heard his knock, and had been so flurried by such an 
unusual circumstance as to be scarcely able to deposit her burden 
on the kitchen table without loss or damage. When she opened 
the door and saw Captain Pentreath, she gave utterance to one of 
those suppressed screams with which she always greeted his like- 
ness to his brother. ‘It was like seeing the young Squire come 
back again, broader chested, and nobler looking,’ she told Jim, with 
whom she was on more confidential terms than with any other 
member of the household. Aunt Judith had gone back to the 
shop ; Naomi sat reading by the open window; Joshua was in his 
armchair, his head thrown back upon the cushion, his eyes half 
closed. He was resting himself.after one of those pilgrimages over 
hilland dale which had of late sorely exhausted him. His whole life 
was much more exhausting than it had been, the candle was being 
burned more fiercely. Traces of fatigue showed plainly in the 
sharpened lines of his face, in the pallor of his skin, and the 
shadows about his eyes. 

There was no one else in the room. 

Joshua Haggard opened his eyes and started up. He looked at 
Arnold curiously for a moment or so, as if he scarcely knew him— 
like a man not quite released from the thraldom of a dream. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve disturbed you in a comfortable nap, Mr. Hag- 
gard,’ said Arnold. 

‘No, I was hardly asleep—only resting.’ 
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* You look as if you had much need of rest.’ 

‘Dol?’ asked the minister, musingly. ‘ Well, the scabbard 
must wéar out in time, I suppose. It matters little, if the sword 
is only bright till the last.’ 

‘You don’t ask me if I have found out anything about my 
brother in London,’ said Arnold. 

‘Because I don’t expect to hear that you have. I have told 
you my opinion,’ replied Joshua, gloomily. 

‘It is an opinion which I will never entertain until it is forced 
upon me by positive proof. My watchword is, Hope—yes, Naomi, 
hope,’ he ‘added, turning to Joshua’s daughter, who was looking at 
him gravely, with no answering ray of hope in her sad eyes. 

He held out his hand to her, and they shook hands warmly, like 
brother and sister. Joshua sank back into his chair, and took up 
an open volume from the table, and resumed his reading, as if to 
indicate that he had no more to say to his visitor. 

This reception was so cold as to be scarcely civil ; but Arnold 
was not going to take offence easily. He wanted to know more of 
Naomi. In his mind she was the only person who could thoroughly 
sympathise with him in his longing for the absent, or in his grief 
for the lost. She alone in Combhollow had fondly loved his 
brother. 

He began to talk of indifferent subjects, trying to infuse a little 
cheerfulness into the conversation ; but there was a leaden gloom 
in the atmosphere of the minister’s parlour which Arnold had no 
power to brighten. Naomi listened and replied with grave atten- 
tion. 

She was gentle and friendly, but he could not win a smile 
from her. She seemed weighed down by an unconquerable 
melancholy. 

‘Do they ever smile, I wonder?’ thought Arnold. ‘Or has 
the household always this funereal air? Is it grief for my absent 
brother that makes her so sad? I should have given her credit 
for strength of mind to surmount such a grief, or at least to hide 
it. And the parson—well! I suppose that gloomy cast of 
countenance is simply professional.’ 

Despite Naomi’s lack of cheerfulness, Captain Pentreath was in- 
terested in her. That melancholy look lent a poetic air to her beauty. 
He felt that she was a woman of deepest feelings, one who would love 
but once and love for ever. Even Oswald’s inconstancy had not 
weakened her affection. He would have given much to be alone with 

her again for a little while, to have talked freely with her, heart to 
heart. He felt.as if he could have spoken about his brother, and his 
brother’s errors, without wounding her. But that figure of the 
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minister sitting between him and the light, oppressed him like a 
waking nightmare. There came an awkward silence presently, and 
Arnold felt he had no more to say, and must needs take his leave. 

He had just risen to depart when the door opened, and a girl 
with fair hair, pale face, and Puritan cap came into the room. 

At sight of him she gave a faint cry and put her hand to her 
heart, and then, with a great effort of self-restraint, made him a 
grave courtesy, and crossed the room to an empty chair near 
Joshua. 

‘My God!’ cried Arnold, turning very pale. 

The sudden apparition wrung the exclamation from him before 
he had time to summon up his self-command. This was the face 
he had seen in his brother’s journal. This was Joshua’s young 
wife, of whose girlish beauty he had heard people talk, but whom he 
had never seen till this moment, for she had been ailing of late, 
and had kept much in her own room. And this was Oswald’s fatal 
love—a love so wildly foolish, so deeply dishonourable, that it might 
well work the ruin of him who harboured it. 

Joshua looked up as the door opened, and heard Cynthia’s cry 
and Arnold’s ejaculation, and saw the pale, startled look of one, the 
utter amazement of the other. 

‘ He will be like his brother, perhaps,’ he thought gloomily, and 
an angry shadow stole over his dark face. He looked at his wife 
as she seated herself quietly near him. She was very white, and 
her lips trembled. This sudden appearance of Oswald Pentreath’s 
brother affected her as if she had seen a ghost. 

Arnold took a hurried leave of the minister and his daughter, 
made a grave bow to Cynthia, and was gone. He could not have 
conversed calmly after the revelation which had surprised and 
shocked him. It was an awful thing to know that his brother had 
been guilty enough to fix his affections here. 

Did Joshua know or suspect the truth? Yes, Arnold thought, 
he did suspect, and this suspicion was the cause of his coldness 
about Oswald, and that gloomy tone which suggested animosity. 

Having discovered the fatal siren who had beguiled his brother 
from the paths of peace, Arnold’s next desire was to be able to 
question her about his brother’s fate. Who so likely to be in the 
secret of Oswald’s intentions at the time he left Combhollow, as the 
woman he loved? Doubtless he had contrived to see her during his 
ast brief residence at the Grange, and he had told her what he 
meant to do with his life. 

The difficulty was for Arnold to obtain an interview with 
Joshua’s wife without doing harm of some kind. Joshua was 
unfriendly and repellant in his manner, very ready to suspect evils 
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no doubt, of anyone bearing the name of Pentreath. Arnold had 
also to consider Naomi’s feelings. It was just possible that she 
was ignorant of her stepmother’s part in the tragedy of her life. 

Accident brought about a meeting which could have been 
only contrived with difficulty. Arnold had been out for a 
long rambling ride on Herne on the third day after his return 
to the Grange, and coming slowly homeward in the afternoon 
sunshine, he overtock Cynthia Haggard walking alone in one of the 
green lanes just outside Combhollow. She was walking very 
slowly, with bent head and listless step, like one whose thoughts 
are far away from the scenes that surround her. 

The full western sunlight shone through the young oak leaves, 
the hawthorns were fleecy masses of white blossom, and filled the air 
with perfume, the sea glittered above the waving line of the hedge, 
and through the deep cleft in the rich red bank the little town of 
Combhollow showed its tiled roofs, and many gables, its mellow 
thatches, and cool gray slates, and shining ochre walls that: seemed 
made of sunlight. 

Arnold slipped quietly from his horse and put the bridle over 
his arm. Herne, having been as fiendish in behaviour as in 
name during the first half of his day’s work, was now in a calm 
and philosophic mood, and cropped the young ferns contently. 

‘Mrs. Haggard, may I have a few words with you?’ Arnold 
asked, gently. 

Cynthia had looked up startled at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 
She dropped a curtsey, and answered nervously— 

‘If you please, sir.’ 

‘ You wonder what I can have to say to you, perhaps ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And yet you must know that my mind is full of anxiety about 
my brother.’ 

Her cheek crimsoned, and then paled. 

‘IT am—we are all anxious,’ she said. ‘It is so strange that he 
has not written to you. He was not likely to write to anyone 
else—but to you, his brother, of whom he was so fond.’ 

‘ You have heard him talk about me, then ?’ enquired Arnold. 

‘Very often. He looked forward so anxiously ‘o your return.’ 

‘Would to God I had come sooner! I might have kept him at 
home, perhaps. Come, Mrs. Haggard, be candid ith me. This 
mystery about my brother is making me very wre’ched. Cannot 
you help me? You may know something, perhaps, which no one 
else knows—something which might enlighten me as to his inten- 
tions when he left home. For Heaven’s sake, be truthful with me. 

Do not be afraid to trust me. I know the trouble that made my 
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‘brother leave his country. A diary of his fell into my hands a little 
while ago, with the story of his unhappy love written in it. I know 
that it was for your sake he became an exile.. I implore you to tell 
me all you can that may help me to discover his fate.’ 

Cynthia trembled, and grew deadly pale, yet looked at her 
questioner steadily. There was innocence in the look, Arnold 
thought. This was no guilty wife—but, not the less, a most un- 
happy woman. 

‘I know that he was going to America,’ answered Cynthia, ‘and 
I know no more than that.’ 

‘Did you see him on that last day ?’ 

‘I did. But pray do not tell Naomi or anyone else. No one 
knows of our meeting. It was a secret. He wished to say good- 
bye to me before he went.’ 

‘Were you the last person who saw him ?’ 

‘I think so. When he left me, he was going to the coach.’ 

‘ Are you sure he meant to go by the coach ?’ 

* He told me so.’ 

Arnold’s countenance fell. This gave a darker aspect to the 
affair. 

‘ What time in the day did you see him ?’ 

‘ About four o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

‘ And where did you meet ?’ 

‘ Will you promise to tell no one?’ 

‘ Yes, I promise.’ 

‘On Matcherly Common, by the old shaft.’ 

‘I know the place. We have played there many a time when 
we were children. Are you sure that no one knew of your meet- 
ing?’ 

* Quite sure.’ 

‘ And that no one met you, or watched you, that afternoon ?’ 

‘I saw no one. I do not believe that anyone saw me.’ 

‘ My brother told you he meant to leave by the coach; yet he 
did not leave by it. You saw him at four o’clock that last after- 
noon, and I cannot hear of anyone who saw him after that hour. 
It is strange—-alarming even—is it not ?’ 

‘Very strange. But I trust in God that he is safe ; though we 
do not know where he is.’ 

‘ That’s an easy way of putting it,’ said Arnold, with a shade of 
bitterness. 

‘No one can be more sorry for him than I am,’ answered 
Cynthia, with a sudden'sob. ‘It is my sin to be so sorry.’ 

‘Poor child! Forgive me for speaking harshly. I fancy some- 
times that everyone except myself is indifferent to my brother’s 
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fate. Your husband thinks he committed suicide; but I can’t and 
won’t believe that. You don’t believe it,do you?’ he asked, turn- 
ing upon her quickly. 

‘Oh, no, no, no,’ she eried, with a startled look, full of .pain, as 
if the idea were new to her. ‘He would never do that. He would 
never be so wild—so guilty—as to shoot himself, like Werther.’ 

‘Who is Werther ?’ 

‘A man ina book your brother read to us; but it was a real 
person, who was very unhappy, and who shot himself. He did 
not seem to know that suicide wasasin. But I cannot believe 
that Oswald would be so rash. Oh, no, no, God forbid that he 
should be tempted to such a dreadful deed. I cannot think it. 
He was very calm when we bade each other good-bye. He blessed 
me, and promised to take more heed of serious things in days to 
come than he had done in days past.’ 

‘ And there was no wildness in his manner? He did not talk 
like a desperate man ?’ 

‘No, indeed.’ 

‘I thank you for having been truthful and frank. It is a sad 
story. Would to God that he had been constant and faithful to 
that noble girl, your stepdaughter !’ 

He could not spare her this implied reproach. His brother’s 
fate seemed ever so much darker to him after what he had just 
heard; and for all this sorrow and uncertainty, the fair young 
creature standing by his side was in some measure to blame. Even 
that last secret meeting might have been in some wise the turn- 
ing-point of his destiny. 

‘Had you been in the habit of meeting my brother secretly ?’ 
he asked presently. ‘ Had you met him often before that day ?’ 

‘ Never in my life before,’ answered Cynthia, with an indignant 
look ; ‘I should not have gone then, even though he made my 
going a last favour, if I had not had a purpose in seeing him. I 
thought I might win him back to Naomi. I knew he had once 
loved her dearly ; and I thought perhaps it needed but a few words 
to awaken the old love in his heart.’ 

‘ And do you think you were the best preacher to preach that 
sermon ?’ asked Arnold. ‘ Well, you acted for the best, I dare say ; 
and again I thank you for your candour. But I am no nearer 
the secret of my brother’s fate than I was an hour ago. Good- 
bye!’ 

He raised his hat and left her with a somewhat formal saluta- 
tion, not offering her his hand. There was resentment in his 
heart against this fair-faced wife who had spoiled Naomi’s life and 
his own. He led Herne to the end of the lane, and there 
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- mounted him, and trotted quickly home, the sagacious animal 
scenting the oats and clover in his now luxurious stable. 

Cynthia walked slowly on, crying a little in a languid, helpless 
way, like one who was accustomed to solitude and tears. The 
sharp sound of Herne’s hoofs died away in the distance. A 
lark was singing loud and shrill in the high blue sky, and 
there was a drowsy bee among the hawthorns, but all the rest 
of Nature was silent. Suddenly there broke upon that summer 
stillness a loud rustling of boughs, and a man sprang through a 
gap in the hedge and confronted her. 

She looked up full of sudden fear, expecting to see some un- 
known ruffian bent on robbery or murder, but the dark and angry 
face looking into hers was the face of her husband. 

‘ Joshua!’ How you frightened me!’ 

‘No doubt. Women who meet their lovers in secret are easily 
startled.’ 

‘My lover! Joshua! Are you mad? I have been talking to 
Captain Pentreath, who overtook me by chance a little while ago.’ 

‘By chance! Do you think I am going to believe that story ? 
Woman, I know you too well. Satan set you in my path for my 
undoing—to the peril and loss of my soul; for my ruin and de- 
struction here and hereafter. Fool, fool, fool !’—this with a ery of 
anguish, striking his forehead with his clenched fists. ‘I ought 
to have known it was a snare: the fair strange face under the burn- 
ing summer sky—the gipsy waif—homeless—nameless-——a stranger 
to Christ and salvation—spawn of Beelzebub, why did I not recog- 
nise you?’ 

‘ Joshua, for pity’s sake—TI am your true wife-_I have honoured 
and obeyed you : 

‘Honoured! Was it to honour me you lured that young man to 
his doom ? Was it for my honour you met him and kissed him ? 
Yes—I saw him holding youin his arms under God’s all-seeing eye, 
clasping you to his breast, as I held you that accursed night when 
I thought myself the happiest among men, because I had won you 
for my own. Won you! Oh, thou incarnate falsehood! fair as an 
angel to the eye, foul as sin to the heart that knows thee. And 
having tempted one brother to death and doom eternal, you are 
spreading your nets for the other. You would have him, too. 
You are like her that waiteth at the street corner, “in the twilight, 
in the evening, in the black and dark night. Her house is the 
way to hell, going down to the chambers of death. Yea, verily, 
her feet go down to death; her steps take hold on hell.” Away 
with you, fair devil!’ 

His arm was raised to strike, but she fell on her knees, and thus 
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by a happy chance escaped the degrading blow, and saved her 


“husband that last shame. 


‘ Joshua, what madness has seized you? I never wronged yon 
willingly, as God knows. If I did do you wrong, it is because 
human nature is weak, and God does not always stand by us. He 
lets us stand alone a little while in order to show us how weak we 
are without Him—how soon we stumble and fall when that heavenly 
hand is withdrawn. Yes, husband, I have been a sinner. God 
hid His face for atime. Oswald loved me, and I loved him, and 
forgot my wickedness in the sweetness of being beloved by him. 
It was like a dream. But when he spoke of his love my heart 
awakened, and I was your true wife. I have said no word to lim 
—never, from first to last—that I dare not repeat to you, or that I 
am ashamed to remember. I am your true wife, and honour and 
revere you now as I did that first day, when you took me to the 
only decent home I had ever known. Have I forgotten what I owe 
you, Joshua? Oh, no, no, no. Iam not so base, nor so ungrate- 
ful.’ 

‘Your speech is like your face,’ said Joshua, with set teeth ; 
‘passing fair— passing fair. But I know you, pretty one! Yes; 
look up, eyes, blue as God’s summer sky-—look up in sad, innocent 
wonder. A lie—a lie; nothing but a lie. Satan has made you so: 
he painted your cheeks, and limned your smile, and every delicate 
feature, that you might lure good men to death and hell. Can he 
work without his instruments, do you think? He does not walk 
this earth in palpable shape, lest we should know him and avoid him. 
But he puts on such a pretty garb as yours, and counts his wor- 
shippers by the score. Every priestess such as you brings a crowd 
to his altar. But I have done with you. I have rent the net. I 
will have no further dealings with you. I will see your false face 
no more!’ 

‘ Joshua, have pity!’ 

***Can a man take fire in his bosom and not be burned ?”’ 

‘ Joshua |’ 

*« He that doeth it destroyeth his own soul. A wound and dis- 
honour shall he get ; and his reproach shall not be wiped away.” ’ 

‘ Joshua, can you believe that there was any harm—any wrong 
against you—in my meeting with Captain Pentreath just now?’ 
eried Cynthia, still at her husband’s feet, looking up at him in an 
agony of supplication, trying to grasp those strong, cruel hands 
that thrust her from him. 

‘I know that you are false to the core. I know that Satan 
made you to lead me down to the pit. What do I know about you 
and Captain Pentreath? Very little. I was just in time for the 
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fag end of your interview. I came across the field, and saw you 
through a break in the hedge. You were standing in close conyerse 
with him just as you were with his brother 

‘Ah!’ cried Cynthia, startled, ° you were there that day—you 
saw us. You said so just now.’ 

‘The kisses were over, I dare say,’ continued Joshua, too much 
beside himself to heed this interruption. ‘The kisses were done 
with before I came. He heard my step, perhaps, and so left you 
with a stately salutation, as if you were strangers parting. Hypo- 
crites, liars both—children of the accursed. But I have done with 
you. I turn my face away from Satan and his witchcraft, and I 
will make my peace with God before I die. Go back—go back to 
your tents—to the children of Baal. Go back to your juggleries 
and mummeries, and leave me to repent of my folly—to put on 
sackcloth and ashes—to go up alone among the hills—like Elijah 
in the mountains, to wait for the advent of my God.’ 

‘ Joshua, for merey’s sake be calm—speak to me quietly that I 
may know what you really mean. Ihave no wish but to obey you. 
If you say that I am to go away from you—to go back and be a 
servant, and work for my daily bread as I did before I was your 
wife—I shall go and make no complaint. But I am your true and 
obedient wife all the same. Do not doubt that. I will obey you 
when you are cruel, just as I obeyed you when you were kind—and 
I shall never murmur.’ 

‘Fair of speech, and fair of face,’ muttered Joshua. ‘Yes, 
Lucifer, her master, was beautiful as the morning star.’ 

‘Do you mean to turn me out of doors, Joshua? Do you mean 
that your home is to be mine no longer ?’ 

‘Ido. You have brought misery and shame into my house. 
You have poisoned my cup, turned my daily bread to ashes. I 
would fain be rid of you for ever. I cannot serve God while you 
arenearme. Satan is too strong for me while he works in such a 
guise.’ 

‘And you wish us to part,’ she said deliberately, ‘ for ever ?’ 

‘Yes. [love my imperishable soul better than that viler human 
heart which cleaves to you. In heaven there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. In heaven I shall forget the anguish of 
an unsatisfied love.’ 

‘ Joshua, I am your servant to obey you in this as in all things. 
You have but to say you wish me goneand I shall go. When you 
cease to pity God will forgive and take pity on me, because He 
does not make our burdens too heavy for us. Do you remember 
that night in the pine wood, Joshua? when you took me to your 
heart and told me that I was precious in your sight ? I said then 
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that I was not good enough to be your wife, that it would be 
happiness for me to be your servant, and wait upon you and work 
for you, and gather words of wisdom from your lips. But you 
would have it.otherwise. I was wiser in this, you see, for now you 
are weary of me, and want to send meaway. Let it beso, then; I 
will forget that I am your wife and remember only that I am your 
servant, and bound to obey in all things. I am your servant, and 
you have dismissed me. I can go back to Penmoyle and work 
for my living, far away, where I shall not disgrace you. Good-bye, 
sir.’ 

She took his hand and kissed it, still on her knees. He shud- 
dered at the contact of those rosebud lips, but never looked at her. 
His eyes were fixed on the distant sea-line, wide-open eyes gazing 
blankly at the blue bright light. 

‘Am I really to go, Joshua?’ Cynthia asked meekly, after a 
brief silence in which the hum of insects, the sharp whirring 
sound of the grasshopper, filled the air. 

He passed his hand across his brow wearily. 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan. Yes, go, go, go. I can never 
seale the walls of God’s eternal city while this weight of earthly 
passion cleaves to me. Go far out of my reach lest I should slay 
you—and think of your dead lover, and repent your sin.’ 

‘What, he 7s dead, then—and you know it?’ she exclaimed 
with a bitter cry. 

‘Yes,’ answered Joshua, flinging her away from him into the 
dust, ‘go and weep and howl for him. It was your sin that slew 
him !’ 

She lay for a little while where he had thrown her on the sun- 
baked grass of the bank, amongst the ferns and wild flowers, not 
quite unconscious, but with a brain in which strange and familiar 
images whirled wildly as in a demon dance. Then came a few 
moments in which all was blank, moments of blessed repose, and 
then she staggered to her feet and looked about her. The lane 
was empty. Joshua had said his last word and was gone. 

She stood looking round her in the westering sunshine, ponder- 
ing what she ought to do. Not for an instant did she contem- 
plate rebellion against her husband’s decree. He had bidden her 
to leave him, and she would go away, meekly, uncomplainingly, 
as Hagar went out into the wilderness. 

‘Ah me,’ she said to herself piteously, comparing herself with 
Hagar, ‘I have no Ishmael to be my comfort and hope.’ 

It never occurred to her to go back to her husband’s house, and 
claim the place which was hers by right, and which no act of hers 
had forfeited. She did not even contemplate going back to claim 
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her own—the clothes and books, and small possessions, dear to 
womanhood, which she had acquired since her marriage. Empty- 
handed and penniless as when Joshua found her sitting by the 
water-pool on the distant Cornish waste, she left the scene of her 
brief and hapless married life. She had neither purse nor scrip, 
not so much as a few shillings to help her on her way. But she 
turned her pale face steadily to the west and set out to walk to 
Penmoyle. In all this wide world she had no other friends than 
the spinster sisters whom she could turn to for a refuge in her 
desolation, and even from them she could not feel quite sure of a 
kind reception. They had offered her their friendship, telling her, 
on the day she left them, to appeal to them in any hour of need. 
But how would they receive her when she told them that Joshua 
had cast her off, they who reverenced Joshua as a saint and 
prophet ? 

To them she must needs turn in her distress, having no other 
earthly haven. She had served them faithfully in the past, and 
had won their favour, and she was willing to serve them in the 
future for her daily bread and nightly shelter, and the privilege 
of worshipping her God in the faith Joshua had taught her. She 
thought of the white-haired old minister, with his gentle, old-world 
manners, and his ready kindness. She remembered how his praise 
had thrilled her at the thought that Joshua would hear of her 
well-doing and be glad. And now all wasover. Joshua hated her. 
Joshua spurned her as a vile and guilty creature. No man’s praise, 
no woman’s favour, could ever lift her up in his esteem any more. 
She was degraded and cast off for ever. 

Well, she could be a servant again, and toil for her bread, and 
serve her God in patience so long as life’s burden was laid upon 
her. It seemed to her that the road along which she had to carry 
her burden was not interminable. A little way off there came a 
region of mist and cloud, entering which she would be at peace, 
and would lay down her load, and rest her weary head upon the 
sweetest pillow, and let her tired eyelids close amidst a divine sun- 
shine, light as of the resurrection morning, when the glad sunbeams 
danced upon the hill-tops. 

It was a long way from Combhollow to that little village high 
up among the rolling Cornish tors. Cynthia could not calculate 
the number of miles, but she had an idea that Penmoyle was very 
far away—many days’ journey at the rate at which she could walk, 
which was slow, for her cough and low fever had left her weak. 

* Luckily, I know how to sleep under a hay-stack, and I am not 
ashamed to beg my bread when I see a kind face at a cottage- 
door,’ she said to herself. 
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She had her silver watch and chain, which she thought she 
might sell in one of the towns she had to pass through—and 
there was the gold keeper above her wedding-ring; this too she 
might dispose of, if hard pressed by want; but if people were 
kind she could get on without money; so little would serve to 
keep body and soul together. 

So she set out on her journey, a new Hagar, but with no 
sweet child companion to make the desert blossom like the rose. 


Cnarter XXXIII. 


WHAT THE COWBOY COULD TELL. 


Arter his interview with Cynthia Haggard, Captain Pentreath 
reasoned himself into an easier state of mind about his missing 
brother. His sanguine nature leaned towards the brighter view of 
the question. Oswald had been calm and resigned when he parted 
with the object of his fatal love; he had gone away to begin a 
new life, had cast off the fetters of passion, and gone forth a free 
man. 

‘JT shall hear from him in due time. All will be well,’ said 
Arnold. _ 

Having made up his mind deliberately to go on hoping—and 
indeed entertaining the conviction that the riddle of his brother’s 
destiny would be solved in time—Arnold Pentreath considered it 
his duty to inspire Naomi with the same hopeful view. It afflicted 
him to see her pale, sad face, to watch her slow, listless movements. 
It became his most ardent desire to cheer and console her. 

With this end he went very often to the minister’s house, and 
sat in the quiet old parlour where Oswald had spent so many 
hours of his life, and talked to Naomi while she sewed. There 
was no one to object to his visits. Aunt Judith was in the shop; 
Joshua was away, no one knew whither. It was his habit now to 
come home wearied at night-fall, save on those evenings when he 
had class-meetings, or Bible meetings, or some kind of service in 
his chapel. 

Cynthia was gone, and Joshua had accounted briefly for her 
absence by stating that she had gone to see her friends at 
Penmoyle. 

‘You had better send her trunk on by the coach,’ said Joshu 
to Naomi. 

‘But why did she go so suddenly, father?’ Naomi asked, 
puzzled by this disruption of the household. 

‘Because it was her whim to go, and it was not my pleasure 
to say her nay,’ 
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‘Has she gone by the coach ?” 

*I suppose so.’ 

* And when is she to come back ?’ 

‘When I please to bid her come.’ 

Naomi sighed, and obeyed her father’s order. Alas, for this 
change which made her father a person to be obeyed with fear 
and trembling, rather than with faith and love! Naomi had not 
forgiven Cynthia for all the misery she had wrought ; but this 
sudden disappearance of her father’s wife oppressed her with 
a sense of injustice and wrong done by Joshua. With what 
cruelty had he driven that meek and sorrowful offender away 
from him? His daughter had noted his conduct to his wife, and 
had seen his harshness, his coldness, his growing aversion—the 
chilling mask which passionate love puts on when jealousy gnaws 
the heart. 

Cynthia was gone, and Naomi’s life was now quite lonely. She 
was glad of Arnold’s visit, and took some comfort from his hope- 
ful talk about the absent master of the Grange. 

‘He will come back to his home and to you, Naomi,’ said 
the Captain; ‘come back a new man, and an honest one, proud 
to redeem his faith.’ 

‘ Were he to come back to-morrow I should give him a sister’s 
loving welcome,’ answered Naomi, ‘but never more than a 
sister’s love. He has broken my heart once—I won’t let him 
break it again.’ 

‘But if he were honestly repentant and sincere, Naomi ?’ 

‘He might believe himself sincere. I could not trust him 
with my peace. Do not think that I am angry with him. I am 
only sorry that he should ever have been so mistaken as to believe 
in the reality of his love for me. He never knew what love meant 
till he gave his heart where it should not have been given.’ 

* Well, Naomi, perhaps you are wise. The vessel that fails to 
answer to her helm in the hour of danger is hardly a ship to be 
trusted. Then we will think of Oswald as an absent brother only— 
and look forward hopefully to his return.’ 

‘ God knows I try to hope for it,’ said Naomi, with a sigh. 

‘ Why should he not be really your brother—brother in fact as 
well as in name?’ pleaded Arnold, taking her unresisting hands. 
‘Make him your brother, Naomi, by making me your husband. 
We have not known each other very long, but our mutual sorrow 
has brought us nearer together than years of common acquaint- 
ance could have done. I have looked into your heart, Naomi, and 
I know its worth. Let me take my brother’s place, dear; I shall 
never wander; my love shall know no change. It is founded ona 
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rock—for it was my esteuth for your noblé nature which first 
taught me to love you.’ 

Naomi withdrew her hands from his, and stood uP, looking ‘at 
him seriously with eyes full of tears. 

‘Never again let this be spoken of between us, ‘Arhiold? she 
said. ‘It can never be.’ 

. © Why not?’ 

‘ There is a reason which you must never know. = =. 

‘But Iam not to be satisfied like that, Naomi. Theté’is no 
reason that I can recognise—unless you say you'do not love me—- 
can never teach yourself to love me.’ 

.. ‘I will say that, then—I can never love you! 

‘And your eyes are brimming with tears, and your lips 
tremble as you say the words. It is not true, Naomi; it is a lie, 
a lie against the might of love. You love meas I love you, and 
we were meant for each other, and for happiness. Why should 
you or I be miserable all our lives because a foolish young man 
has run away from felicity? Naomi, dearest love, make my life 
happy.’ 

‘ You are good, and I honour you—like him, and my heart 
yearns towards you,’ answered the girl falteringly—for it seemed 
to her at this moment as if the picture of a new life were sud- 
denly unfolded before her eyes, and the vision was marvellously 
bright ; ‘ but I can never be more than your friend and sister.’ 

‘Isee. You love the truant still. Did I not say so?’ 

‘ His memory is very dear to me.’ 

Arnold said no more. Those eloquent eyes, those tremulous 
lips, had told him he was beloved, and yet this love was denied 
him. What was heto think? He was hardly inclined to despair, 
or to accept this answer of Naomi’s as final. She had some mis- 
taken notion of fidelity to a departed love doubtless; she would 
sacrifice a lover in the present—a real and living love—for the 
sake of that inconstant lover in the past. 

* Patience,’ thought Arnold, ‘I shall be able to talk her out of 
her folly sooner or later.’ 

Meanwhile he was content to be accepted on the friendly and 
brotherly footing. He contrived to see Naomi very often. He 
found his way even into the Wilderness, that burial-ground of dead 
joys and bitter memories. He met her in all her walks. It ‘was 
difficult: for her not to think that her lost lover had come back to 
her with a nobler mind and larger ideas. Here she found’ no 
languid indolence—no placid unconcern for the welfare of others, 
so long as summer skies were blue, and one could lie at éase 
under the beeches reading Byron. Arnold was full of care for the 
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labourers on his patrimonial estate, full of sympathy and kindness 
for the struggling tenant farmers and their industrious wives ; for 
the young men who desired a little more enlightenment and 
education than their fathers had deemed needful for the fulness of 
life’s measure, With Arnold benevolent deeds were not castles in 
the air, Utopian schemes to be set on foot in some convenient hour 
of the future, but duties to be done at once, now while it was yet 
day. 

Arnold was glad of so intelligent a sympathiser with his cares 
as steward of his brother’s fortune. Naomi was always ready to 
help him with counsel and experience. She had visited among the 
labouring poor, and knew their needs and shortcomings—knew 
where disease found them weakest—how fever crept into their 
dwellings. 

* I can’t think what I should do without you,’ said Arnold ; and 
it was a new happiness to Naomi to feel that she had been useful. 
Life at home was so empty and barren, her duties mechanically 
performed, her service unrecognised. The change in her father 
had made the very atmosphere of home gloomy and oppressive. 

Cynthia had been away nearly a month, and there had been no 
tidings of her. This seemed strange to all the household, but as 
Joshua expressed neither wonder nor anxiety, it was supposed that 
his wife’s absence was understood and approved by him. 

‘ Poor weak-minded mortal !’ sighed Aunt Judith, after discuss- 
ing the question with her niece at their lonely tea-table; ‘ the first 
time I saw that pink and white piece of prettiness step across the 
threshold I knew what he was laying up for himself. A man of 
his years can’t set his heart upon a wax doll without paying the 
penalty ; above all when it’s a doll that has neither parents, nor a 
good stock of house linen, nor decent bringing up. J knew what 
was coming,’ cried Aunt Judith, with a laugh of exultant irony, 
‘and my only wonder is that things haven’t turned out much 
worse.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ sighed Naomi, thinking with some touch of 
compunction of the pale, sad face from which she had averted her 
eyes so coldly of late. ‘Do you think father sent her away ?’ 

‘ If he did he’d have done no more than was right,’ said Aunt 
Judith. ‘ And if he’d done it when I first tried to open his eyes 
about her he’d have shown himself a wiser man. But whether she 
got tired of her life here and went off of her own free will, or 
whether your father sent her, matters very little to us. She’s 
gone,’ concluded the spinster decisively, ‘and I hope it’s not un- 
christianlike to wish she may never come back,’ 
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Having put the idea of his brother’s suicide out of his mind 
Arnold had not attached any dark meaning to his interview with 
Cynthia. Her statement seemed to him natural and credible, and 
rather calculated to reassure than to alarm. Oswald had been 
calm and resigned. He had stated his intention of going to a new 
world to begin a new life. What ground was there for supposing 
that a man in this frame of mind had been so false to manhood as 
to take his own life? Arnold sent to an Exeter bookseller for 
the ‘ Sorrows of Werther,’ and read the story carefully; but not 
being of so sentimental a turn as his brother, and not being in 
love with another man’s wife, he had found the reading rather a 
laborious business, and Werther a weak-minded youth with a fatal 
habit of prosing about his own emotions. 

‘ God forbid that my brother should ever follow the example 
of such a booby,’ said Arnold, when he had seen Werther laid in 
his unconsecrated grave, in the memorable blue coat and yellow 
waistcoat, with Charlotte’s pink breast-knot in his pocket ; ‘I should 
have as much contempt for his want of sense as regret for his want 
of religion.’ 

Arnold had not yet gone to look at the spot where Oswald had 
parted from Mrs. Haggard. He remembered the scene well 
enough in days gone by; the lonely common with its hillocks 
and hollows and marshy spots over which the swift-winged plover 
skimmed lightly, vanishing with a shrill cry into blue distance. 
The scene was so familiar to him that it had no special signifi- 
cance ; it never struck him that just that one spot of all others, 
that little bit of sunburnt common by the abandoned mine, might 
be fatal, that here yawned a natural grave, ready for the end of a 
tragedy. 

He went up to an old farm-house one afternoon to settle a 
question of roofing and thatching which had been for some time 
in discussion. It was the last house on the way to Matcherly 
Common, a house that stood on the edge of the wood, or almost 
in the wood. The latticed casements looked down a beechen 
glade. It was a place of silence and soft cool shadows, a welcome 
retreat on a summer’s day like this on which Arnold rode over to 
settle matters with Farmer Weston about his granary roofs. 

Herne had been made happy in a spacious stable where the 
good old white waggon-horses dosed over their hay and clover, and 
where the thud of a ponderous tail whisked round for the slaughter of 
a forest fly, and the slow munching of fodder, were the only sounds 
that broke the slumberous stillness. Captain Pentreath had 
made his inspection of the premises, and was drinking a glass of 
Mrs. Weston’s famous perry before departing, when the farmer 
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mentioned a subject which always found Arnold an attentive lis- 
tener.. ‘i 

: You haven't heerd anything of your brother, I suppose, 
Captain ?” } 

.£ Not.a line. But I don’t despair of getting news of him before 

long. He’s not been _ gone a twelvemonth yet, you see, Mr. 
Weston, and a year is a short time when a man has to cross the sea. 
He may have changed his mind about America, and gone to 
New South Wales, and that’s half a year’s voyage to begin with.’ 

‘That’s where the convicks go, ain’t it, Captain? The young 
Squire ’ud never go theer, surely.’ 
fa £ There’s no knowing how far a,man may go when he’s once 
made up his mind to turn rover, said Arnold cheerily. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed the farmer, ‘this here world of ours be a strange 
’un; there’s things in it that puzzles my poor old wits, a’most as 
much as that theer thatch catchin’ fire the identical day arter I 
refused Aunt Nancy the faggit.’ 

There was a lurking significance in this remark that caught 
Arnold’s attention. 

‘You have heard something about my brother!’ he cried. 
‘You can tell me something ; for God’s sake, keep nothing from 
me; it is a matter of life or death.’ 

‘ The by’s a truth-spoken by,’ said the farmer, ‘or I shouldn’t 
ha’ listened to un.’ 

‘What boy ?’ 

‘It isn’t because a by earns his bit o’ mate minding cows 
that he hasn’t got a soul to be saved,’ continued the farmer, as 
deliberately as if pursuing a philosophical argument; ‘and I can’t 
say as ever J found out this here lad in a lie.’ 

‘Will you tell me what you mean, how this bears upon my 
brother?’ cried Arnold, breathless with impatience. 

‘ My wife and me have sat under Mr. Haggard for the last ten 
years. He was the first to tell us our souls were in danger, and 
he’s gone on warning of us ever since. “Tain’t likely I’m going 
to speak agen him.’ 

‘Speak plainly at any rate,’ exclaimed Arnold, ‘if you mean 
anything. And from your manner it’s clear you mean something. 
What has this boy of yours to do with my brother’s fate ?’ 

‘It ain’t what he has to do, but what he can tell. It was a 
hot summer day, you may remember, that day as the young Squire 
was last seen at Combhollow—harvest time, and regular harvest 
weather. This lad 0’ mine, Tim, was out in the forest mindin’ 
cows. . But perhaps you’d sooner hear it from the lad’s own lips?’ 


suggested the farmer. 
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‘I don’t care how I hear it, so long as I hear it quickly !’ 

‘Well, I’ll call the by ; he’s close handy, diggin’ taties.’ 

‘ Let’s go to him,’ said Arnold, taking up his whip and gloves. 
The farmer wished to bring the boy to the parlour, as a mode of 
proceeding more consistent with the respect-due to his landlord ; 
but the Captain was too eager to endure ceremony. He hurried 
to the straggling old kitchen-garden at the back of the house, 
where ancient espaliers which had long outgrown their sustaining 
framework spread wide their arms against the blue June sky. 

Here, digging up the smooth golden-skinned potatoes, they 
found the farmer’s cowboy, a frank-looking blue-eyed lad, over whose 
sun-burnt forehead trickled the dew of toil. 

‘ Now, lookye here, Tim,’ said the farmer ; ‘I want ’ee to tell the 
Captain what it was you saw and heerd that day in Matcherly 
wood, when th’ young Squire passed ’ee by.’ 

The boy wiped his forehead upon his shirt sleeve, shifted his 
spade from one hand to the other, and after some moments of 
obvious embarrassment found a voice. 

‘I were mindin’ cattle in the forest, you see, sir, and theer 
were one cow wi’ a white face; she were a new un that master 
had boughten’ at Barnstaple last market-day, and she were strange, 
poor thing, and strayed away ever so far up towards the common ; 
and I was goin’ arter her, when who should I see but the minister 
on afore me, goin’ right up to the common.’ 

~ €Do you mean Mr. Haggard ?’ 

‘Surely. And he went on ahead o’ me, till he come right out 
o’ the wood, just wheer the old shaft be, and he looked about un 
a bit, when he got clear o’ the trees, and then went into the engine 
house. I watched a bit, wonderin’ what he were up to, and then 
I see un standin’ just inside the doorway, where there’s a lot 0 
fallen stones and rubbish, and tansy growin’ as tall as young trees, 
and he stood there lookin’ out, yet keeping of himself hidden like 
as if he were watchin’ for somebody. And just then I catched 
sight o’ the white-faced cow, ever so far across the common, and I 
ran after her.’ 

‘Strange, warn’t it ?’ said the farmer ; ‘ but there’s more to tell.’ 

‘I cotched the old cow, and I was taking of her back to the 
wood, when I comes right up agen the young Squire. I was a bit 
seared at seein’ he, for I'd heerd tell as he were away from 
Combhollow. He didn’t take no notice o’ me, but went on, 
swingin’ his stick round, and singin’ to hisself, soft-like. Well, 
I thowt no more about un, and I was here and theer with they 
cows, and they would stray up towards the common ; though there 
warn’t much but tansy for they to eat up theer; and I were up 
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close to the common about an hour afterwards, when I heerd ashot 


fired, and then another, so close together they might ’a been one 
a’most.’ 

A white blankness spread itself over Arnold’s face—the 
vacant horror of despair. It was some moments before he could 
speak. 

‘You ran to see what those shots meant?’ he cried. 

‘I couldn’t tell wheer they come from, not for sartain; but I 
thowt it was somewheer near the old shaft, and I went up theer 
arter a bit, but theer was nowt to be seen, and no one about. I 
went into the engine house, but the minister was gone.’ 

‘ Why has this been kept from me?’ asked Arnold. ‘ Why, in 
Heaven’s name, didn’t you let me know this sooner, Mr. Weston ? 
You know how anxious I have been about my brother.’ 

‘I only heerd of it t’other day, when I overheerd Timothy 
talkin’ to our Prudence, the dairy maid. He was tellin’ her about 
the shot.’ 

‘Don’t you think it was your duty to have told your master, 
boy?’ asked Arnold. 

‘I didn’t think it was any harm. It might ha’ been some one 
firing at arabbit ora gull. There’s plenty o’ say-gulls flies across 
Matcherly Common.’ 

‘You saw no more, you heard no more?’ 

‘No, there was nowt arter that. It were milkin’ time and I 
had to take the cows home.’ 

‘Now look here, Weston,’ said Captain Pentreath, taking the 
farmer aside. ‘Those shots may mean nothing, or they may mean 
a great deal. I know my brother was up yonder, by the old shaft, 
that August day. I know he had an enemy, and was watched, and 
followed. I have no evidence that he was ever seen alive after 
that day. Till to-day I've hugged myself with the hope that he 
is living in some distant country, and that I shall hear of him in 
due time. I begin to think that hope is a delusion, and that he 
never left this neighbourhood. If he has been murdered, it is my 
business to bring his murderer to the gallows. But I must first 
find his murdered body. Will youhelpme?f You've plenty of farm 
labourers in your service. Will you help me to search Matcherly 
Common, and the mine below it ?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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